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ORIGINAL TALES. 





CONSUMPTION. 

Ir the reader of this paper has ever chanced to cast his eyes 
through a medical book, he must have been struck with the appalling 
variety of diseases to which he is exposed. There is something 
hideous in the contemplation of these hidden dangers—these terrible 
things suspended over our heads in the midst of festivity, like the 
sword of Damocles by a single hair. We blame youth for its thought- 
lessness. But it is its joy and its shield, bestowed upon it by the 


same benevolent nature which has folded up the tender bud in its | 
#reen mantle before it has itself sufficient strength to bear the fierce | 


heat of noon or the damp coldness of the evening. If the young 
possessed the dreadful faculty of perceiving all the dark repulsive 
passages through which the path of life may lead, they would shrink 
back, amazed and affrighted, from such numberless perils. 

If, as some of the superstitious nations of the east have taught, 
the affairs of the earth sometimes fell under the control of a mighty 
spirit of evil, we should mark the monstrous and loathsome shapes 
which disease assumes in its attacks upon our helpless fellow-crea- 
tures, as striking manifestations of his unrelenting malice and of his 
wonderful power. 

There is one kind of death which we mourn with feelings un- 
mingled with bitterness. It is the gradual decay of the aged. In- 
deed when we consider the situation to which the weight of years 
reduces a human being, we cannot but confess that the portals of 
the grave excludes such a time-stricken and feeble creature from 
little worth regretting. In him disease appears in its most friendly 
aspect. It has waited until he has run through all life's pleasures, 
tested its hopes, acknowledged the emptiness of its grandeur, and 
exhausted all its sources of mirth and joy. I cannot mourn keenly 
whenthe remainsof such an one are laid in the ground. I retlect—the 
ship has arrived at its port. The flower has budded and bloomed, 
and is giving place to another. The oil of the lamp is burnt out, 
and the flame expires. But oh! when youth and vigor and hope 
aresummoned! When death comes to them arrayed in its hideous- 
ness—breaking in upon the happiness of a cheerful scene—racking 


the bones—wasting the flesh—sending fever through the blood, and , 


wrenching the brain to madness—playing its tremendous experi- 
ments of torture upon the fragile form of loveliness, which the tender- 
ness of parents and friends had hitherto scarcely permitted “the 
winds of summer to visit too roughly,” tearing it from gay prospects 
of bliss and the convulsive grasp of affection—then must the weak 
mortal cover up his face and shudder in silence, and wonder at the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence. 

In this respect fate seems to have been kinder to the brute crea- 
tion than to man. The voracity with which they prey upon each 
other renders the number which die by a natural death but small, 
and we have no reason to suppose that their diseases in variety and 
pain at all equal our own. 

Can there be a more melancholy spectacle than a man, in the prime 
of life, gradually yielding to seme fatal malady? Every day he feels 
himself growing more passive in its embrace. If sickness chain 
him to his weary couch, week after week, month after n.onth, glides 
away. He watches the progress of the shadows as they note the 
passing hours upon the walls of his darkened and gloomy chamber. 
Perhaps he remains in this dreadful state during the revolution of 
all the seasons. He hears them shovelling off the heavy heaps of 
snow from the pavement beneath his window—and he sees its white 
and flaky masses piled up on the sill and freezing in sparkling crys- 
tal upon the frosted glass. ‘Then it passes away and the spring sun 
gleams in upon his hollow cheeks and wasted system—and perhaps 
he hears the voice of a bird, venting the gushing fulness of its heart 
im music, as if there were no panting invalid creeping forth from 
the chill shadows of death to breathe in the scented air, and feel its 
“invisible fingers” play with the locks upon his skeleton forehead, and 
warm his dying heart with recollections of youth and hope and love. 
What reflections must pass through the mind of such a creature! 

lonce spent several weeks in the town of , and became there 
acquainted with a young gentleman, who was wasting away with 
aslow consumption. He resided in the hotel where I lodged. His 
person, I was told, had been remarkably handsome, and his face still 
bore the traces of ahigh order of beauty. His well formed mouth still 
expressed with force the various moods of his mind; and his eyes, 
which were very large, and of adeep black, were full of power and 
meaning. His prospects had been of a most agreeable kind before 
the disease attacked him. He was rapidly rising in his profession, 
and was about to be united to a young girl who had since married 
another. I felt deeply for him; and my sympathy, which he was not 
long in perceiving, was the foundation of an attachment which 
strengthened till he died. His heart, which seemed to have been 
absolutely frozen to all the rest of the world, seemed to delight in 
pouring out all its feelings to me. He found a strange fascination 





‘in dwelling upon the incidents of his early life—his proud hopes— jand feel my wasted and shrivelled limbs, and gasp for the breath 
his haughty hatred of cowardice and oppression—his love of women | which I knew would soon pass forever away.” 


and children—his enjoyment of music—and the eagerness with A few days after this interview I was called suddenly from the 


|| which he had once prepared to participate in the beautiful things of || village, and on my return, after the expiration of a few weeks, I left 


the world. || my horse at a neighboring stable, and walked towards the hotel. It 
We sat together ene afternoon in hischamber. The sun was | was just such a radiant afternoon as that which I have endeavored to 
setting, and shed a crimson light. Masses of illumined clouds were || describe. 
thronging around the departing orb of day, some burnished with | “ My poor friend!” I thought, “ perhaps he is even now sitting 
fiery red, some bound with a dazzling fringe of gold, and others || by the window, and brooding over his unhappy doom.” 
melting and sinking into a sea of rich orange, which flooded the | As I passed by the little church, and the few simple graves gleam 
whole heavens with its radiant waves. jed with their white monuments, through the palings of the fence, | 
The glory of the sky had also fallen upon the earth, which pre- | perceived one newly erected. It bore the name of him who then 
sented a little landscape to the eyes of the short-breathing invalid, | was uppermost in my thoughts. I looked over into the peaceful 
of most perfect loveliness. There was a valley, a meadow of the || yard, and on the grassy mound. 
deepest green, a wood within whose shadowy recesses the gaze strove | There is no philosophy like the contemplation of a new grave, 
to pierce in vain, and a grove of tall oaks, upon a lawn which was | while the voice of its tenant is yet ringing in your ear. The sun 
beautifully marked with their lengthened and gigantic shadows, as | had gone down from the darkened heavens, and the dimmest of the 
the level beams streamed through the unmoving branches. A river |stars sent its trembling beams through the dewy shadow before | 
sometimes disclosed its silver bosom, winding witha graceful sweep, | shook off my revery, and turned my steps homeward, Sepiey. 


by its fringed banks, and stealing silently off into the quiet of the | ——= 


forest. A holy repose hushed ail nature. The very cattle which || DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
reclined around looked like paintings, and the tinkle of the sheep's |) ——————— 


| bell, heard in the distance at intervals, was the only sound which | EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. 
told that the scene was more than an enchanting vision. | 








My poor friend gazed in silence. His eyes passed over the glow- i We give below several extracts from this volume, which we no- 
ing ocean of splendor above, and the picture-scene which lay in tran- ticed in a Jate number 
quil beauty around. At first his face beamed only awakened rap- || ™@"Y hundred thousands of our fellow-creatures to the potato, is 
ture at the triumph of nature. Then a shadow passed over it, jrather shocking to the vanity of human nature, 
as if a thought of his own contrasted fate were stirring at his | THE POTATO, 
heart, till at length, he closed the heavy lids of his sick-looking eyes, || “Two of our crops not being of universal culture, are entitled to 
and I saw them swollen gradually with large tears, which stole si- | * brief mention. We grow the potato extensively in our fields, « 


lently out from the long lashes, and rolled down his haggard cheeks. root which must he considered, after bread corn and rice, the kindest 
J . vegetable gift of Providence to mankind. This root forms the chief 


He extended his hand for mine, and pressed it to his lips, and [support of our population as their food, and affords them a health 
then spoke in a low voice, and without opening his eyes. ful employment for three months in the year, during the various 
“It is an awful thing to die—to go down from this brightness, | *tages of planting, hacking, hocing, harvesting. Every laborer rents 
this gorgeous beauty of nature, into the cold dark grave. To know jof the farmer some portion of his land, to the amount of a rood or 
: the warm raptures which were but now thrilling across | 0" !F this culture, the profits of which enable him frequently to 
ee ane — ms ithd f he livi 8: i build a cottage ; ava, with the aid of a little bread, furnishes a re- 
my heart-strings. To be withdrawn from the living ; to mou Cer) gular, pleetiful, nutritious food for himeelf, his wife, and children 
away into worthless dust; to have the worm at my bosom ; to for- || within, and his pig without doors; they all grow fat aud heal 
get; to be forgotten!” thy upon this diet, and use has rendered it essential to their being 
His lips quivered, his frame trembled ; he leant down his head ; : he population of ay ogee 3 Europe ee — ward have 
he buried it in my bosom and wept. 1 knew that tears would relieve wen BO Numerous as it is Without this vegeta le; and if the human 
hi Sin at ental spelt eliciememaieiien Wet” continue increasing, the cultivation of it may be extended to 
Im, anc af er & pause, @ mpted to offe 1g ation. Fe | meet every demand, which no other earthly product could scarcely 
remained in this situation for some time in silence. At length he be found to admit of. ‘The increase of mankind throughout Europe, 
said, “ |am ashamed of this weakness. 1 thought I could fall with | within the last forty years, has been most remarkable ; as every cen 
as much dignity as Cesar; and so | could under any sudden Wow; | sus inforins us, notwithstanding the havoe and waste of continual 
but this protracted and weary disease unmans me, and gives me | warfare, and most extensive emigration; and as it seems to be an 
too much time for reflection; and reflection paints the world in |\¢st4blished maxim, that population will a according to the 
such colors that I cannot but leave it with regret. Oh! knew you |™%* of supply, #0, if a northern hive should swarm again, or 
but the visions which have thronged through my imagination while 
imprisoned within this narrow apartment. I have busied myself : 
j ie diene desnsing tease of wideiela in semenianan inar of population, and the revolutions it may effect, to the introduction 
» the : . on . 
curing t eine . a a8 x dhcaey -% field: Ib ' £ ane | of vaccination on the one part, and the cultivation of the potato on 
in fancying. ave Deen & Warrior in the Bend; 2 Rave been & | the other.” 
traveller, musing on the wonders of foreign lands; I have been a | 
: } ;, : 
husband, and a father. I have shaken the senate with eloquence; | “Jt is rather a subject of surprise, that in our general associations 
have roused the public with poetry ; I have been an actor, wielding | and commixtures in life, in times so highly enhghtened as the pre 
all the passions of nature ; and a wealthy man, purchasing all happi- sent, when many ancient prejudices are gradually flitting away, as 
ness that earth can know. These are the shadows which have enli- | Teason and eae — e — nee ee ee ~ _ 
vened my solitude, and beguiled my tedious time, with an amusement comparatively speaking, who have any knowledge of, or take the 


: , ‘ rretchedness. And oh! could I but tell least interest in, natural history; or if the subject obtain a moment's 
which, after all, was wretchedness. And oh! could I but tell you, | consideration, it has no abiding-place in the mind, being dismissed 


in the deep watches of the night how the bright scenes of nature | as the fitting employment of children and inferior capacities. But 
have come up to my mind. When the wintry storm was beating | the natural historian is required to attend to something more than the 
against the house, and shrieking and sighing and groaning through | vagaries of butterflies, and the spinnings of caterpillars; his study, 
the deserted halls; when the fierce angry wind coursed through | considered abstractedly trom the various branches of science which 
the air like a very demon, and shook the rattling windows in their | !t embraces, is one of the most delightful occupations that can em- 
casements, with what a wonderful vividness the summer luxuriance ploy the attention of reasoning beings; a beautiful landscape, 
: grateful objects, pleasures received by the eye or the senses, become 

of this fair earth has flowed upto my fancy ; the calm old woods, the the common property of all who can enjoy them, being in some 
glad streams, the buds and flowers. Then | have seen the proud | »easure obvious to every one ; but the naturalist must reflect upon 
ship, her snowy sails set, rising and falling upon the blue ocean bil- | hidden things, investigate by comparison, and testify by experience ; 
lows; and then would appear a sunny green bank, scented with and living amidst the wonders of creation, it becomes his occupation 
clover, and thronged with the faces of those 1 had loved; music te note and proclaim such manifestations of wisdom or goodness as 
breathing, eyes flashing, lips smiling, sweet voices mingling, may be perceived by him. And perhaps none of the amusements 
as , ‘ of human life are more satisfactory and dignified, than the investi 

waters, birds, and branches gleaming around deliciously, wea — gation and survey of the workings and ways of Providence in this 
to be a perfect reality, on which | gazed with an excess of trembling | Created world of wonders, filled with his never-absent power ; it 
pleasure: when, with a loathsome change, that ran with shudder- | occupies and elevates the mind, is inexhauetible in supply; and, 
ing horror through every nerve of my body, images of death would | while it furnishes meditation for the closet of the studious, gives to 
crowd upon me ; coffins, black palls would be gliding with a ghostly the reflections of the moralizing rambler admiration and delight, 
silence about the room; and figures in white, with ghastly faces, |@nd is an engaging com UNION, that will communicate an interest 
beckoning me; and once a newly dug grave, with sods and spades to every rural walk. We need not live with the humble denizens 


S , . of the air, the tenants of the woods and hedges, or the grasses of 
lying beside it ; and a procession, with a gloomy, dead, stiff form, |the field ; but to pase them by in utter disregard, is to neglect a large 


stretched out, which I knew to be myself; living, but unable to | portion of rational pleasure open to our view, which may edify and 
move or speak—a monstrous nightinare—till the whole would melt | employ many a passing hour, and by easy gradations will often be 
| into a general horror, and | would awake, struggling and trembling, '|come the source whence flow contemplations of the highest order 


The theory which ascribes the origin of so 


| ‘Blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic shore’ 


once more arise, future historians will probably attribute this excess 


IMPORTANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
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Young minds cannot, 1 should conceive, be too strongly impressed 
with the simple wonders of creation by which they are surrounded : 
in the race of life they may be passed by, the occupation of exis- 
tence may not admit attention to them, or the unceasing cares of 
the world may smother early attainments—but pos can never be 
injurious—will give a bias to a reasoning mind, anc tend, in some 
after-thoughtful, sobered hour, to comfort and to soothe. The little 
insights that we have obtained into nature’s works are many of them 
the offspring of scientific research ; and partial and uncertain as our 
labors are, yet a brief gleam will occasionally lighten the darksome 
yath of the humble inquirer, and give him a momentary glimpse of 
Ridden truths; let not then the idle and the ignorant scolf at him 
who devotes an unemployed hour, 


*No calling left, no duty broke, 


to investigate a moss, a fungus, a beetle, or a shell, in ‘ways of 
pleasantness, and in paths of peace.’ ‘T hey are all the formation 
of Supreme Intelligence, for a wise and worthy end, and may lead 
us by gentle gradations to a faint conception of the powers of infi- 
nite wisdom, They have calmed and amused some of us worms 
and reptiles, and possibly bettered us for our change to a new and 
more perfect order of beng.” 
TREES. 

“ Trees in full foliage have long been noted as great attractors of 
humidity, and a young wych elm in full leaf affords a good exam- 
ple of this supposed power; but in the winter of the year, when 
trees are perfectly denuded, this faculty of creating moisture about 
them is equally obvious, though not so profusely. A strongly 
marked instance of this was witnessed by me, when ascending a 
hill im the month of March, ‘The weather had previously been 
very fine and dry, and the road in a dusty state; but a fog coming on, 
an ash tree hanging over the road beneath was in a puddle, when the 
other parts continued dry, and manifested no appearance of humidi- 
ty. That leaves imbibe moisture by one set of vessels and discharge 
them by another, is well known ; but these imbibings are never dis- 
charged in falling drops: the real mystery was, the fog in its pro- 
gress was impeded by the boughs of the tree, and gradually collected 
on the exposed side of them, until it became drops of water, whereas 
the surrounding country had only a mist fiying over it. ‘Thus in 
fact the tree was no attractor, but a condenser ; the gate of a field 
will in the same manner run down with water on the one side, and 
be dry on the other; as will a stick, or a post, from the same cause, 
It is upon this principle that currents of air will be found ander 
trees in summer, when little is perceived in open places; and the 
under leaves and sprays will be curled and scorched at times, when 
the parts above are uninjured, ‘The air in its passage being stopped 
and condensed against the foliage of the tree, it accordingly descends 
along its surface or front, and escapes at the bottom, where there 
are no branches or leaves to interrupt its progress. Ln winter there 
is little to impede the breeze in its course, and it passes through ; 
consequently at this season the air under a tree is scarcely more 
sensibly felt than in the adjoining field. 

“It may be observed, that in the spring of the year the herbage 
under trees is generally more vivid and luxuriant, than that which 
is beyond the spread of the branches: this may be oecasioned, in 
some instances, by cattle having harbored there, and the ground be- 
coming in consequence more manured ; but it will be found likewise 
manifestly verdant and flourishing where no such accessory could 
have enriched it, and is, 1 apprehend, in general, chiefly owing to 
the effects of the driving fogs and mists, which cause a frequent drip 
beneath the tree, not experienced in other places, and thus in aman 
ner keep up a perpetual irrigation and retreshment of the soil, and 
promote the decomposition of the foliage beneath, which being 
drawn into the earth by worms, contributes to the verdure by the 
nutriment they yield,” 

FLOWER 

“ Flowers, in all ages, have been made the representatives of in- 
nocence and purity, We decorate the bride, and strew her path 
with flowers; we present the undefiled blossoms, as a similitude ot 
her beauty and untainted mind ; trusting that her destiny through 
life will be like theirs, grateful and pleasing to all, We scatter them 
over the shell, the bier, and the earth, when we consign our mortal 
blossoms to the dust, as emblems of transient joy, fading pleasures, 
withered hopes; yet restin sure and certain trust that each in due 
season will be renewed again, All the writers of antiquity make 
mention of their uses and application in heathen and pagan cere 
monies, Whether of the temple, the banquet, or the tomb—the rites, 
the pleasures, or the sorrows of man; and in concord with the usages 
of the period, the author of the ‘ Book of Wisdom,’ says, * Let us 
crown ourselves with rose-buds and flowers before they wither” All 
orders of creation, ‘every form of creeping things and abominable 
beasts,’ have been, perhaps, at one time or another, by some nation 
er sect, either the objects of direct worship, or eablems of an invisi 
ble sanctity; but though individuals of the vegetable world may 
have veiled the mysteries, and been rendered sacred to particular 
deities and purposes, vet in very few instances, we believe, were 
they made the representatives of a deified object, or been bowed 
down to with divine honors. ‘The worship of the one true Being 
could never have been polluted by any symbol suggested by the open 
flowers and lily-work of the temple. 

“The love of flowers seems a naturally implanted passion, with 
out any alloy or debasing object as a motive: the cottage has its 
pink, its rose, its polyanthus; the villa its geranium, its dahlia, and 
its clematis : we cherish them in youth, we admire them in declining 
days; but, perhaps, it is the early flowers of spring that always 
bring with them the greatest degree of pleasure, and our affections 
seein immediately to expand at the sight of the first opening blos 
som under the sunny wall, or sheltered bank, however humble its 
race may be. In the long and sombre months of winter our love of 
nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed and torpid > but, 
like them, it unfolds and re-animates with the opening year, and we 
welcome our long-lost associates with a cordiality that no other sea 
son can excite, as friends in a foreign clime. The violet of autumn 
is greeted with none of the love with which we hail the violet of 
spring ; it is unseasonable, perhaps it brings with it rather a thought 
of melancholy than of joy ; we view it with curiosity, not affection 
and thus the late is not like the early rose. It is not mtrinsic beauty 
or splendor that so charms us, for the fair maids of spring cannot 
compete with the grander matrons of the advanced year; they would 
be unheeded, perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers of summer and of 
autumn; no, it is our first meeting with a long-lost friead, the re- 


viving glow of a natural affection, that so warms us at this season : || vail, have become sterile and desert. The face of nature in those 
to maturity they give pleasure, as a harbinger of the renewal of life, || countries is deformed ; and vast chasms are created in those re- 
a signal of home bond nature, or of a higher promise; to youththey gions, where the vegetable and animal kingdoms are unable to 
are expanding being, opening years, hilarity and joy ; and the child, tlourish. 
let loose from the house, riots in the flowery mead, and is || “New Holland owesits moisture to its insular situation ; the penin- 
‘Monarch of all he surveys.” sular form preserves fertility in 8 ain, Italy, Greece, and Asia- 
There is not a prettier emblem of spring than an infant sporting minor ; back-bone mountains save Hindostan from entire barren- 
in the sunny field, with its osier basket wreathed with butter-cups, | N®°*; and the oe of some sea, or mountain elevation renders 
orchises, and daisies. With summer flowers we seem to live as ery on ag ee ‘i _ and —— — rage outs do 
with our neighbors, in harmony and good-will; but spring flowers | ~ ntomradien j oe - = prey nd In i m Central Aftica, and Asia, and 
are cherished as private friendships.” || the coasts of the Red sea and Indian ocean, no mountains exist, to 
are Ch) I I | collect from the atmosphere stores of moisture, and spread them 
THE ASPEN TREE, over those thirsty plains, to fertilize and clothe them with verdure. 
“The shivering of the aspen (populus tremula) in the breeze | No commanding Cordilleras overlooking their plains, catch upon 
will give us the sensation of coldness, and communicate an involun- their jong slopes the vapors of heaven, and preserve, upon their 
tary shuddering. The construction of the foliage of this tree is pe- cloud-capped summits, reservoirs of eternal snow, with which to 
culiarly adapted for motion; a broad leaf seal upon a long foot- || ITrigate the plains that meet their base. It requires, then, a moun- 
stalk, so flexile as scarcely to be able to support the leaf in an up- | tain range; the vicinage of some sea, or ocean, or a high, temperate 
right posture: the upper part of this stalk, on which the play or latitude, to insure freshness to extended plains, and impart to them 
action seems mainly to depend, is contrary to the nature of footstalks | @ fertility, proper for the comforts and wants of man. 
in general, being perfectly flattened, and, as an eminent botanist and | “Let us examine our own continent, and Jearn the causes that have 
esteemed gentleman, Dr. I. Stokes, observes, is placed at a right | £Uaranteed to us, this exemption from deserts. Within the tropics 
angle with the leaf, being thus peculiarly fitted to receive the impulse and their neighborhood, North America is narrowed into a strip ; it 
of every wind that blows. ‘I'his stalk is furnished with three strong | has all the advantages of an insular position, and drinks the mois- 
nerves, placed parallel, and acting in unison with each other: but ture of two oceans, This is not all: the Cordilleras traverse the 
towards the base the stalk becomes round, and then the nerves as- whole space, rising upon the Mexican table, to an elevation of eleven 
sume a triangular form, and constitute three distinct supports and | thousand feet, and commanding the neighboring seas. All winds, 


counteractions to each other's motions. 1 know no petiole with a | but more especially the heavily laden trades, pour forth their vapors 


similar conformation, or better calculated for the vibration of a leaf.) Upon this happy region, and clothe its long slopes and rich plains, 
with all the luxuriance of vegetation. ‘These friendly mountains, 

after upheaving the tropical parts of our continent to the regions ot 
“ We have our walls in many places here decorated with most of | eternal verdure, bear aloft their wide-spread arms, (the Chippe- 
the varieties of the great snapdragon, (antirrhinum majus) the | wayan and Alleghany ranges, ) as far as it is necessary to counteract 
white, the pink, and the common; and that beautiful deviation, with | the heats of a southern sun, and impart fertility to the great valley 
of the Mississippi, which seems especially consigned to their foster- 
But when elevations become no longer essential to the 


THE SNAPDRAGON, 


a white tube and crimson termination, is slowly wandering from the 
garden, and mixing with its congeners. It has not, perhaps, been | ing care. 
generally observed that the flowers of this plant, “ bull-dogs*’ as the | certainty of moistare and vegetation, they sink into the great plains 
boys call them, are perfect insect traps; multitudes of sinall crea- | of Canada, and disappear. How wise is this arrangement! For 
tures seek an entrance into the corolla through the closed lips, which) if these mountains had carried their characteristic elevation far 
upona slight pressure yield a passage, attracted by the sweet liquor |) north, they would have chilled, with their eternal snows, all the 
that is found at the base of the germen; but when so admitted there | northern portion of our country, and rendered it barren, net from 
is no return, the lips are closed, and all the advance to them is im-| drought and deserts, but what is equally to be deprecated, the blights 
peded by a dense thicket of woolly matter, which invests the mouth || of intolerable cold. These friendly ranges of mountains are thus 

the everlasting guarantees of our country’s fertility. The Alle- 
ghany range derives its moisture from the Atlantic, and waters not 
only all the states that intervene between it and that ocean, but the 
4 states and districts that rest upon its western base, and contributes 
its full part to the ureat plains of Mississippi and Missouri. The 
Rocky, or Chippewayan range, draws heavily trom the Pacific 


of the lower jaw— 
* Smooth lies the rode to Pluto’s gloomy shade ; 
But, tis a long, unconquerable pain 
To climb to those ethereal realms again 
Sut this snapdragon is more merciful than most of our insect traps. 
The creature receives no injury when in confinement, but, having 


consumed the nectareous liquor, and finding no egress, breaks from) CC°#" and abundantly waters not only that slope, but the extended 
plains which meet its eastern base. he narrow slope s of the tw 


ranges of mountains which border the two oceans, are easily and 
very naturally irrigated from those oceans ; and their slopes pointing 
9 


its dungeon by gnawing a hole at the base of the tube, and returns 
to liberty and light. ‘The extraordinary manner in which the corolla 
of this plant is formed, the elastic foree with which the lower limb 


closes and fits upon the projection of the upper, manifest the obvi- inwards from the oceans, and the plains immediately in contact with 
: them, draw moisture from the numerous tounts and reservoirs of the 


ous design in the great architect, “whose hands bended the rainbow ;" } 
mountains themselves. ‘The great valley of the Mississippi how- 


and the insects are probably the destined agents whereby the ger- 
men is impregnated, for as soon as this is effected, the limbs become | &*°h too extensive, and too nnportant to the rising population of 
flaccid, lose their elasticity, are no longer a place of confinement, but this country, to be left to any uncertain supply of moisture. ‘The 
open for the escape of any thing that might have entered, ‘The | S®Urces of the mountains with which it is entiladed, might prove to 
litle black pismire is a common plunderer of this honey, be inadequate, and certainly would, if all depended on them. Other 
“ [tis a perplexing matter to reconcile our feelings to the rigor, and | £U“rantees are found, and powertul aids provided in the case. That 
our reason to the necessity of some plants being made the instru- | 27 valley opens itself without barrier, on the southern end, to the 
ment of destruction tothe insect world. Of British plants we have trade winds, which become detleeted by the Mexican coast, enter it 
only afew so constructed, which, having clammy joints and calyxes, fraught with all the moisture of the gulf, and deposit on this regio 
entangle them to death, ‘The sun-dew (drosera) destroys ina dit- | * SUpply, literally inexhaustible, because those winds themselves ar 
ferent manner, vet kills them without torture. But we have one perpetual, Lest the mountain supply and trades both might not 
plant in our gardens, a native of North America, than which none re ach the northern end of this great plain, nature has thrown ther 
can be more cruelly destructive of animal life, the dogsbane, (ape the largest reservoirs, or acc winulations of tresh water in the world 
num androsamifolium,) which is generally conducive to the death Che great and numerous lakes of Canada, over which the wit 
of every fly that settles upon it. Allured by the honey on the nee pass, aod trom which clouds charge themselves with Vapor, Insure a 
tary of the expanded blossom, the instant the trunk is protruded to Pe%e® failing supply of water to all that portion of the plain which 
feed on it, the filaments close, and, catching the tly by the extremity es Cobliguous Phus every thing is provided, ana nothing lett t 


. I 4 
of its proboscis, detain the poor prisoner writhing in protracted chance, Elevation, mountains, contiguous oceans, and internal r 
struggles till released by death, a death appare ntly occasioned by | S°Tvers all co operate to Insure to the territory of the United States 
exhaustion alone; the filaments then relax, and the body falls to the @ COMSMAt sup} ly of moisture. The native fertility of the soil ts 


therefore great, and vields to the wants of man with certainty 
abundance, ‘This supply of moisture is well tempered, and rarely 
pours torth in excess. In some countries, particularly in the nort 
ot Europe, im England and treland, the crops oftener tail from ex 
The grain blights in the fis 
or moulds and rots in the granary, and acquires a musty smell 
flavor, which takes away its merchantable character, and dis jualities 
it tor the fine breads. Our seasons, fortunately, are just moist 
enough to give periection to vegetable growth, Without injuring 
by evcess ; just regular enough to exe wpt us from all the labor 
artificial irrigation, and leave the air dry and elastic enough to en 
us to preserve all our vegetable produc tions. Happy country! whe 
the elements hold so steady a balance; where rains prevs ilt 
ture, not to injure vegetation ; where the sun shines to ripen, ¢ 
not to parch up verdure; and where a clear, elastic air gives spr 
to the ammmal trame, and vigor to all nature. 

* Where deserts exist, they not only preclude vegetation, and 


ground, ‘The plant will at times be dusky from the nambers of im 
prisoned wretches. ‘This elastic action of the filaments may be 
conducive to the fertilizing of the seed by seattering the pollen trom 
the anthers, as is the case with the barberry ; but we are not sensi 

ble that the destruction of the creatures which excite the action ts 
in any Way essential to the wants or perfection of the plant, and our 
ignorance favors the ea of a wanton cruelty in the herb; but how 
little of the causes and motives of action of created things do we 
know! and it must be unlimitable arrogance alone that could ques 

tion the wisdom of the mechanism of him ‘that judgeth rightly ; 
the operations of a simple plant confound and humble us, and, like 
the hand-writing on the wall, though seen by many, can be ex 

plained but by One.’ ’ 


cess of moisture than a deticieney 








THE UNITED STATES EXEMPT FROM DESERTS, 


The Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, 


from which the subjoined article, entitled “ The United States ex. seque ntly population in the districts where they prevail, but exert a 
empt from Deserts, and all the evils consequent thereon,” is ex- banetul iitluence upon all the neighboring regions that are inha 
“ le a . . oe } “Aad P 
tracted, is published at Philadelphia. The editorial department is table. ‘I - yab - b - mak a trom them, and render veget 
agg alates 2 very uncertait he 5 ste on deserts enfeebk 
conducted by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. : i SE te ee Sons ream frome the deserts enter 
; f stint all that has lite and growth in the adjoining districts. Su 
“'The physical conformation of North America precludes all pos- winds prevail, collect the deleterious matter, heated and active, f1 
sibility of deserts, or extended wastes. Those aru! regions result) their parched surface, swee p the neighboring countries, carry fal 


trom a want of moisture, dud attach to the extended plains in the) guor, disease and blight in their train, and convert all that is gr 


neighborhood of the tropics, too vast and disproportioned for the inte a brown desert. Hordes of locusts seem by nature associated 
quantity of rain that nature has assigned to them. They drink, with the deserts; rise in clouds, Warp upon their winds, and like a 
uid are stl dry. The clouds of heaven float over them in vain. deadly blast, couch upon the adjacent countries, and destroy all that 


Like Pharaoh's kine, they devour all, but change not their misera-| is verdant. It results, therefore, that deserts not only mar the ! 
ble condition, bitable globe to the extent that they prevail, but inflict upon the 
4 j 


* W hat are those physical phenomena that have insured us against | joining countries ll the evils of famine, uncertainty, a: 





ill the ills of deserts?) Geography tells us, that whenever a conti- | thus limiting the nu nbers, the comforts, and the power of mal 
nent or country is expanded, more than a few hundred miles, in the “We will now briefly note the effect of deserts upon the hu 
equatorial regions, with a surface comparatively low and flat, it will figure, upon population, industry, the arts, morals, and liberty 
become adesert. This is the result of the natural inability to be The human form, in connection with deserts, is without its wonted 
supplied with moisture. Most of Africa; the middle and southern syuunetry—thin, dry, and emaciated; and the complexion dath 


regions of Asia; and even Hindostan, where mountains donot pres swarthy. Man seems formed there to drift with the sands 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. Bl 


ee 





ET a 
move his light and elastic frame with all the quickness that uncer- | years the intimate friend of Mr. Ward; and that the picture for 
tainty might require, but possesses not the muscular power neces- | which we now solicit the attention of our readers, was undertaken 
sary to effective labor. The Africans, Arabians, Tartars, Bedouins, | at his suggestion. It cannot be an imitation, as the artist, it appears 
— —_ are swarthy, gp Cae ps ec > has never seen the production of Potter. The figures in the present 
which the race ts suscepti ve, and striking!y 3" a 0 JOsITLON. | tt | . . “ » 

‘In such countries population is sparse, and the few who draw a | cattle piece” are, an enormous bull of the Alderness breed, “in the 


scanty support from the stinted and uncertain vegetation, are un- | 2°" | 
fixed in their habits, and wanderers. They realize nothing, improve | fronting the spectator, with a calf, which, apparently, startled by a 


not their condition, are actuated by the sudden impulses of want, | bird, is nestling to its mother’s side in a very natural and pleasing 
or the emergency occasioned by the irregularities of the elements | attitude. Sheep are reposing quietly, and a cow reclines, in the 
around thein. : ; , foreground. “The distant groups of cattle are huddled together as 
“When the seasons and climate of the country in which man 4 notual defence against insects, while butterflies, gnats, and rich 
lives are uncertain; when no human effort can control them, and no bold Gowers tell thes tai a ; — J T 
art or foresight render labor available, he partakes of all the irregu- field flowers te that at is & glowing summer day. le conception 
larity of the seasons; becomes as wild as nature herself; puts hun- and execution of this fine painting are equally creditable to the 
self afloat with the elements, and is in his turn a devastator. artist, as is also the management of the landscape, a wide, level, 
“Tf industry exist not, and human labor be unavailable, none of | luxuriant plain. 
those improv ements which change the condition of our race, anc No. 2. The Fall of Phaeton, by J. Ward. Few are unacquainted 
give to “i mage rand young have ae. © or ys with the fable of Phaeton, the modest young gentleman who per- 
$ » ere Ci .” no commercial ¢ anges ; 8 » ig - : 
ne ed social iepucennath and a barrier erected against cunded his father, Phates, to entrust - his criving the horses of 
civilization. Man, under such a state of things, cannot multiply ithe sun for one day. The steeds ran away; and, says Ovid, 
his race, because his supply of food is limited; nor create wealth, | 
because, his labor is unproductive and without stimulus ; nor make | 
valuable improvements in the arts, comforts, and intercourse of so- 
ciety, because he has neither the means nor the necessary numbers ; 


“Phaeton! his yellow hair 
Reized by the flames, falls headlong 
And shines through a long tract of air, 
As whien, m @ serene evening 

A star falls!” 





nor can he polish and refine himself, because his state of society is Je came so near the earth as nearly to kindle it into a very de- | 


structive conflagration; whereat Jupiter struck the boy with light- 
ning, gathered up the horses, and returned them to a more experienced 


essentially wild and violent. ; 
“ Morality is there nothing beyond those simple virtues which are 


connected with self-preservation ; that rude hospitality, the necessity ce ws 
of which dire suffering has felt, and that reckless bravery which has hand. There are some striking groups in this picture. The attitudes 


been prompted by despair. High and honorable feelings, sterling of the falling steeds are conceived with considerable force. 
integnity, truth, and that habitual propriety that discharges all the | No, 3, Portrait of the artist’s mother, by Ward. Said to have 
duties of man to his fellows, are unpractised, and comport not | attracted much attention at the exbibition of the Royal Academy, 
with such an uncertain state. The religion of the inhabitants of ) 


he desert is wild and titious, because it has no moral guaran London. 
the desert ts Wild and superstitious, because as m al guaran- ; . . . 
tee. The imagination creates the punitive — that makes brown No. 4. Portrait of an Arabian horse, by Ward. We are informed, 


the desert, that waves with the sands, and spreads around famine that the artist’s forte lies in depicting the figures of animals. He 
and devastation. It is invoked to destroy, and worshiped from certainly sketches them with great truth, and imparts to them a 
fear. The ways of God to man are not justified, as in that fabric high degree of animation and nature. They are finely finished and 
of good order, intelligence, and virtue, which is reared under more colored. A very large sum was offered for the original of this 
wree os haeaaneiee is the freedom of the desert, as unfixed likeness by one of the continental emperors. We are reminded of 
as its aaa, and as wild as nature herself. Man’s salety there is the breathing image of another of these noble animals, struck out in 
not the guarantee of the laws, but the strength of his own arm, or | one ol Byron's moments of inspiration 

the ease with which he can escape. He governs himself by circum- * Bring forth the horse The horse was brought 
stances, not by any principles of justice, or legislative enactments In truth he was a noble steed 
Government has reared no permanent altar in such countries ; it | wi ~ Hyon lend ye ae ope 

moves in wild democracy with the wanderings of man ; and accom- "Sion ten tele: teen «teak ‘tow oes OPE 
modates itself to all his irregularities. We see, therefore, that our 








Wild as the wild deer, a 
With spur and bridle undetiled 





race, in such countries as are connected with the deserts, is secant | - mea a 
: ~ . . , f " J Was Dut a day te “i been caugmM, 
and of uncouth form; their virtues wild and rudely primitive, their | PP antag Syed penn 
labor unavailable, wealth and improvements have no place, the arts | And ctruggiing dercely, but in vain 
and elegances of life have no existence, commerce no basis, liberty, In the toll foam of wrath and dread 
and rehgion no temples but the desert, and no guarantees but a wild To me the desert-born was 
S They bound me on, that menial t neg 
and irregular nature, : x Upon his back, with many a thong 
“In the United States it is widely different. We are exempted Then lous’d him, with a sudden lanky 





Away! away! and on me das! 


from deserts, and all their concomitant evils. An almost uninter- 
Torrents less rapid, and less rash! 


rupted fertility spreads through our extensive land, with scarcely a 
mountain crag to break its continuity. Equally secure from an in- No. 5. 
jurious excess of moisture, we lean with confidence upon our sea- celebrated of the English racers, Haphazard. From ISO1 to 1806, a 
sons; we understand our climate, we appreciate the productiveness great favorite, winning neasly thirty matches, 
of our soil, and feel that we have ali the guarantees which nature y . 
can give against want and famine; all the certainty of property in 
the avails of our labor, every stimulus to exertion and industry, and 
the most pertect assurance to us and our posterity, of moral and ing may be, and we believe is, admirable; but the individual has a 
physical enjoyment. Where nature herself is regular, the popula- | scoundrel look about him, and possesses just such an amiable face as 
tion full of ‘intelligence, the arts well established, and plenty | sometimes after a smothered growl, and a preparatory rattling of 
throughout the land, good order and good taste will prevail. Liberty, | ohoins peeps out upon the horror-struck traveller, when he has 
with just government, is the natural consequence of such a condi- sestnaed $i tet tale Gute Gtuveenl, os oll ainedt abbas 
tion of things. Already has it taken deep root. Every right ts re- . 
garded, and every interest protected. ‘The broad shield of the law 
covers all. Famine and unavoidable disasters, drive man to despair; 
he looks to the present moment only, because the future is wrapped gelica Kauflan, R. A, Smooth and unpretending, yet well finished 
No. 8. The Mistletoe, or Christmas Eve at the old Esquire’s Hall 
in the country, by Thomas Clater. The works of Wilkie are uni 


Another horse, by the same hand, and one of the most 


No. 6. Portrait, by Ward, of a Spanish bloodhound, who caused 
a duel in Hyde Park, in which a gentleman was killed. The paint 


reading the laconic warning on the fence, “* Beware the dog.’ 
ru 


No. 7. Apair of oval paintings on copper, of Sterne’s Maria, by An 


in doubt; he runs all chances, and neglects all system, and the provi- 
dence necessary for accumulation and comfort. Under the mighty 
guarantees that we have named, we may expect great perfection in 
our race, a maximum population, a productive industry, a moral 
condition, a high degree of intellectual deve loy ment, the greatest 
advancement in the arts, commercial prosperity, all the refinements 
of society, and a government of laws which will reach and guard all. jy his style. He has selected a subject which affords a pleasant ex 
‘All these blessings are in store for this nation it the people re. reise tor the imagination, It is intended to give an idea of old 
true to themerlves, Nothing — impede their happiness and glory England lite and amusement at this season of nurth and joy “Tt 
if they can only be led, by a wise and general system of education & J 
to reject the insidious pretensions of artful and selfish men, and lear 


voluntarily upon the wise and just tor the administration of their sus) nd a branch of the mistletoe from the roof of the chief room: 
and any young female caught under it, whether by accident, inten 


versally known and admired. Many engravings of them, extremely 
well done, and sufficient toconvey an elevated opinion of the artist's 
merit have reached this country. This mistletoe, by Clater, is much 


forms a part of these cliristmas gambols,” says the catalogue, “to 


allairs, and the preservation of their institutions.” 
tion, or stratagem, forfeits a salute to the happy man who is fortu 











THE FINE ARTS. nate enough to snatch it at the moment A certain agreeable air 
a 0S of Wagyishh fun pervades the piece; and if the artist could have 
| unted sounds as well as sights, we fear there would be divers 


PAINTINGS AT THE ARCADE BATH, 


{<ECOND NOTICE.] reports trom various quarters of the room ot a very curious and im 


proper description, The figures are spirited, and the groupings in 





“Where lights and shade mpose 
} ° 
Soltene hese, and sp | several instances rich and beautiful. The old woman and others 
I ig ght, not glaring; though subdued, not cold \ 5 ’ ‘ 
Gay without glitter: without harshness i sround the fire, which reflects a glare of red light upon them, after 


: . lv go . Si d the s} ato . r i 
We have slightly mentioned this collection in a previous number, | 4 S€80y 24% of a few moments aflord the spectator much gratitica 
hut it certainly merits a more extended notice. tion Iwo untortunate maidens under the uistletoe are paying the 


No. 1. A group of cattle, (on a landscape) large as life, by James 
Ward, Esq. R. A. This piece is full of vigor and efleet, and im- 


penalty of their heedlessness. We wonder, however, that the artist 

should not have bestowed upon the prowunent female figure a coun 
I I ¢ 

tenance of more beauty. For the mere purposes of conversation 


proves on examination. An opinion of its excellence should not b« 
I ' 
but 


formed until a long gaze has abstracted the mind from all other &¢- personal loveliness is by no means an essential requisite ; 
thoughts, and given the imagination time to play. The illusion is “bem you come to kissing—persons experienced in that line state 
then complete, and the admirable power displayed in it will not fail Mat a sweet face idds materially to the satisfaction of the party. 

to attract the attention and praise of the generality of our fellow. No. 9. No, 10. Pertinacity, or Clandestine Courtship; and the 
citizens. ‘This specimen of Mr, Ward's talent was elicited by the) Reluctant C 
celebrated cattle-piece of Paul Potter, removed by Napoleon from execution in both. It would be almost as great a pity to separate 
Holland to Paris, to grace his collection in the Louvre. It is said, them as the two young persons who form the principal figures, 


that our distinguished countryman, Benjamin West, was for twenty’ The old gentleman, in the last, is spirited and natural. 


msent—both by Clater, Much beauty of design and 


attitude of defence and protection of its offspring.” A cow stands 


"volume one: printed by 


No. 11. A View on the River Neath, (Scotland). River scenery 
is always beautiful. No view can be perfect without water. Its 
effect in softening the features of nature; the contrast between the 
freshness of one bank, and the faint haziness—sometimes a silvery 
gauze—sometimes an azure mist of the other—images reflected in the 
water—all render it enchanting. The view on the Neath is one of 
this kind, One excellence about it is the sky. Painters and en- 
gravers are generally unsuccessful in their endeavors to imitate this 
exquisitely beautiful feature of a landscape on canvass, Painted 
heavens too often want light and airiness, There is nothing ethereal 
or transparent about them. The sky and the clouds are rolled to- 
gether in heavy billows, like the smoke of a house on fire. This 
piece is full of natural beauties. The high bank—the woody shores 
—and its general quiet air, will make up for a certain want of bril- 
liancy which is perceptible in the next, by the same master. 

No. 12. A View in Sussex, by Nasmyth. A bright, luxuriant 
scene, a cottage, road, and woodland. The foliage is finished with 
unusual delicacy and skill. 

No. 13. The Nursery, by J. Barney. A pretty domestic scene, 
and well painted. 

No. 11. By J. Barney. The same family as the last one, painted 
several vears afterwards, 

No. Is, A small Portrait of Rembrandt. 

No. 1%. A Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, by do, 

Not having even the most slender pretensions to critical acumen 
respecting paintings, excepting a mere pleasure in gazing on such 
as recal nature to our recollection, we have a sort of horror of the 
old specimens, We fear lest we should pass lightly over some 
precious relic of an immortal personage, to praise a new first attempt 
from some obscure youth of the present day, When, therefore, we 


"come suddenly upon one of these dark-looking, smoky, and incom 


prehensible groups, we can but gaze, look wise, and hold our 
tongues; as gravity is often made to supply the place of wisdom, 
f these heads are by Rembrandt, we must confess they are wonder 
fully chaste and eflective 

No. 25. Playing Drafts, by Adrien Brauwer, There ia really a 
striking expression of character and humor kept up through all the 
parts of this little piece. The perplexity of the player about to 
move; the suspense and eager anxiety with which he is watched 
by his antagonist; are depicted with great force and fidelity, 

There are others in the collection, which only a want of room 
A parr of ludicrous French drawings will 





induces us to overlook. 
not escape the notice of the visitor; and in the last, of a row of 


fourteen colored and framed drawings of female beauties, in the 
! 


| costume of their country, the observer will be delighted with one ot 


the most lovely forms and faces in the world; not even excepting 
Mrs, Abuthnot and her companion, as taken at the opera, 

When the travelling season is over, we venture to predict that 
this exhilution will become a fashionable resort. It is well lighted, 
ind possesses an advantage over the Clinton Hall room, in a green 


baize carpet, 


We just learn, that the opera of Cinderella has been translated 
into German, and is about to be performed at the Berlin theatre. A 
selection of music udicious, with so fascinating a plot, is an a 
cession to the drama of any country 

Mr. Sinclair and Miss Hughes, of Covent Garden theatre, are 
about to visit’ this city The tormer is well known as a vocalist, 
especially as a singer of Scotch ballads ; the latter has just concluded 
an engagement at Covent Garden, where she was articled for three 
years, She is the latest tenant of the part of the Fairy Queen, m 
Cinderella, at that establishment, and might be very advantageously 
employed in the same character at the Park, We are also informed, 
from a private source, that Mr. Anderson and Miss Bartolozzi intend 
appealing to the theatrical taste of our fellow-citizens. The former 
our readers by a public dispute with 


is probal known to most o 
Madam Vestris, at Drury-lane; the latter is that lady's sister, We 


wesume that the preliminary managerial pulls will speedily an 
| I I I 


nounce these arrangements to the public, 

The Morning Post gives the following anecdote of Paganini: “ He 
dined last week at Mr. Horsley’s, and was particularly strack with 
the Chevalier Neukomm’s grand cantata, Napoleon's Midnight Re 
view, Which was sung by Mr. Parry, jr. He said it wasa production 
that would immortalize any author, Hummel and Moscheles per 


formed aduet io their best manner, (and we all know what manner 





thatis,) during which Paganinistood leaning on his hand, ikea statue, 
expressing by his looks the delight he felt. A few nights after his 
arrival, he retired to his bed-room soon after eleven o'clock ; presently 
the tuning of a violin was heard; all ears below were wide open, 





ind his landlord, Mr. Card, and others, crept ap the stairs on tiptoe 
to listen; alter preluding for some time, Paganini began to introduce 
his double and triple stops, and at length to play a melody in two 
parts, witha running accompaniment, which led the anxious listen 
ers to conclude that le certainly had some friend playing with him, 


perhaps the o/d one; and to strengthen this opinion the servant 
maid declared the neat day that when she went to make his bed 
here Wasa sf ig euly cou nell in the room, 


A second number of the Messrs. Buckingham’s New-Englaad 
Mayazine has appear 1; and we have also looked through the 
August number of Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, Science, 
and Arts, to both of which we recommend the attention of the lovers 
of light reading 

We acknowledge the receipt of the Christian Miniature Library, 


. 


Sleight. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | 








NEW SCENES, 


New scenes are round me, and they seem to change 
The color of my thoughts. Dark shadows pass 
Like vapors of the morning, and my heart 
Beats with the healthful pulse of early days. 
I would that some few things which haunt my mind 
Were covered by oblivion’s sullen waves, 
And washed away forever—so that life 
Might lose its weariness, and be again | 
A renovated blessing, and a charm. | 
Oh, it is beautiful to see the light 
Of our young dreams break through dark mists of gloom, 
And sweep them onward—till hope’s glorious hues, 


Like autumn-tints upon the dying leaves, 


Glow o’er the heart. 

Summer smiles once again, 
As in the years gone by—its breezes play 
Upon my lightened spirits, and the wings 
Of the wild zephyrs catch each passing thought 
And bear them to deserted groves and bowers, 
Where the gay robin stops to carol forth 
His joyous lay; while the green leaves keep time 
With gentle motion; and young buds and flowers 
Seem listening e’en in their unconscious life. 
Cease, mem’ry, cease! No further now pursue 
Past images of bliss. It is enough 
That the bright pageant long has pass’d away, 
And I am here, as in another world, 
Mixing at times amid the stranger throng, 
To fly from thought, and stifle the regrets 
Which wake in solitude. 

There are some dreams, 
Some vivid dreams of life, which fade so slow 
And faintly from the mind, that years must on, 
Ere they can mingle in the shades of time, 
And be forgotten. Ob, are they not dreams 
Indeed! ‘The visions only of a day! 
Yet, would their spell were o'er me even now, 
Amidst these scenes. I could be happy still. 
I feel the power to be so, in my heart. 
But then there comes a thought, a mem’ry, borne 
Sometimes upon a rustling leaf; and oft 
Upon some fragile flower, which tells its tale, 
And dies—while still th’ unwelcome thought lives on— 
Lives, midst the stars at night, and the green grass 
By day—or in the sound of the weird winds, 
Which in their wild mysterious wanderings, wake 
Some silent chord, and send its echo back 
From the deep, hollow past—or in the tones 
Of the low murm'ring waters, which draw in 
The notes of life’s lost music, with their own, 
Till the whole soul is sad. Away, away! 
All here is new—and I, I too am changed : 
Changed with the changing world—striving to gain 
The coldness and the apathy which chills 
The feelings at their source ; for not to feel, 
1 almost think were bliss. To look on life, 
E’en with the stoic’s eye—to see the few 
In whom we trusted most, warp'd, turn'’d aside, 
And not regret it. Ay, to gaze on them, 
As in their carelessness, they pass us by, 
And hate not friendship's name 

Such are the ones, 

For whom life holds out its unbroken charm— 
For whom no inward pang, beneath cold pride, 
Preys like a canker-worm, upon the heart ; 
For whom no dark remembrance follows still 
The flying steps; and casts o'er norelty, 
Visions of strange resemblance, which destroy 
Its gloss and charm; and bring the wish, long vaity, 
And yet the more intense, because ’tis vain. 
Come back, come back !—But, no—I cal! thee not 
*T was but a momentary thought; for thou 
Art nothing now to me. Thy heart is link’d 
‘Fo stern and fierce ambition. Go thy way. 


— 


and opinions ? 


editorial chair, behold the miraculous metamorphosis! He insults | 
individuals; he decides, without the trouble of reflection, upon the | 
most abstruse questions. He seizes a volume, which has cost its | 
author months, years, perchance a long and laborious life of toil and | 
reflection, and pronounces it “stuff.” Perhaps the writer may be | 
a gray-haired man, a hard student, a deep thinker, a great traveller. | 
He may have run through all the passions of life, seen all the won- 
ders of foreign countries, been awed before the ruins of Rome, or 
mused above the fragments of Carthage. But your beardless critic 
here, who believes himself competent to judge of any thing at the 
| slightest notice, frowns upon the result of all this experience, and 
the public take his word. Foolish critic! how long wilt thou be 
permitted to reign over thy betters? Misguided public! how long 
wilt thou be cheated by a charlatan ? 

At this time, when patent systems of education develope the 
mental faculties of infants before they can pronounce plainly their 
own language, and make boys wise, as it were by steem; when we 
have governors and secretaries at twenty ; when poets, authors, and 
editors begin to retire from business before their beards grow ; and 
when, in short, the whole management of the world seems to have 
fallen into the hands of children, it behoves the community to cast 
about their eyes, and see by whom their opinions are controlled. 
| Asan author I have no claim to exemption from criticism ; but 
| then it should come from some competent tribunal. I cannot sit down 
quietly and see an ignorant and vulgar boy, little in mind as in 
person, and contemptible in both, aspiring to give a tone to the feel- 
ings of nearly two hundred thousand intelligent individuals. 


There is not in all nature such a thoroughly impudent, presum- 
ing, impertinent, and superficial creature as your young and con- 
ceited editor. He acts as if he were gifted with universal know- 
ledge. He is a judge of coins and paintings, tells the silver headed 
artist where the light and shade should have been stronger, and 
what a defect there is in the foreshortening of the arm: teaches 
the matured actor how to perform, the orchestra how to play ; 
the lawyer how to plead. He has no respect for the gray beard and 
the wrinkled forehead ; forgets the possibility that he may be in the 
wrong ; and while he ordains what ought to be, and like Cesar says, 
“do this,” he often ascribes what does actually take place to his own 
exertions. What a mortifying reflection to an author, that such a 
reptile should guard the temple of fame. That, before he can lay 
his gift with reverence at the feet of the public, as before some 
generous and mighty monarch, this upstart thing, like a saucy 
minister, steps in, and pronounces upon its merits ; so that, perad- 
venture, it never reaches the hands of our common master. If | 
were independent of the world I should, most assuredly, leave off 
writing altogether. I detest a regular pack-horse author, not above 
mediocrity; it's worse than oniony butter. A fellow with inky 
fingers, and a pen behind his ear and his pockets full of manuscripts, 
who talks in regular periods, and has a sort of local reputation, no 
one can exactly tell why. Oh! for Aladdin’s lamp, or Cincinnatus’s 
taste forthe plough. I am so thoroughly and deeply sick of count- 
ing cost, and contemplating debt, that I do ever and anon feel sorely 
tempted to be dissatisfied with my lot. Then people talk to me 
about patience! to me, a nervous, dun-hunted, dispirited author! 
Patience! bah! how | hate the word. With one suit of clothes, 
and that sadly “declined in the vale of years ;’ with a melancholy 
indefiniteness respecting the time and place of my next dinner ; in 
midsummer, (think of a man’s going down out of the attic to see 
adun, with the thermometer at ninety, and nothing in his pocket 
but his hands,) and then talk of patience. The fact is, it is a very 
excellent sort of a thing for a little while ; for one misfortune, which 
cannot be helped, and will soon be forgotten ; but a whole existence 








The past shall be like the forgotten waves 

Of the great ocean, which break on its breast, 
And sparkle for a moment in the light, 

Then mingle in the sea—leaving their place 
To others which press onward to the spot, 
Seeming with prouder swell to foam and dash 
Over their ruins—yet, in turn to lie 

Beneath the next. Such, such is human life ! 


Estecue. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A POOR AUTHOR, 

Reap a review of my last publication in lam cut to 
pieces. There is no reasoning upon the subject, There is not an 
argument in the whole article ; all broad assertion and empty abuse ; 
and yet this kills me. This is not criticism—it is revenge. If 1 
had lent him fifty dollars, instead of this arrogance and vitupera- 
tion I should have been bedaubed with miserable Satteries, sufficient 
to have turned the stomach of Seott, Byron, or Shakspeare. The 
writer is thoroughly known to me. His opinion is contemptible 
He is without honor, honesty, education, good feeling, talent, or 
money. All who know him personally, despise and laugh at him. 
He is a butt in his own circle, a hanger on of theatres and taverns, 
puffed up with conceit, with the shallowness of a goose and the ma 
lignity of an adder; yet, when his opinions are put in print, and 
sent abroad under the sanction of a newspaper, they have weight 
and influence upon thousands, just as a dwarf behind a cannon can 
beat down a house. What is there in the mere process of printing, 
hy which a fool may be converted into a philosopher, a teacher of 
wisdom, a judge of what is right, and wrong, a leader of fashions 


of it! Exeuse me. Oh that I could shape for myself a brilliant 
life, no matter haw short, to flash along, meteor-like, through this 
gloomy world, and then to flash out; and no moping, no dunning, 
no calculating, no economy, no patience, and no writing. What a 
wardrobe | would have! what a house! what horses—magnificent 
horses! I love these proud, fleet creatures, with their flashing eyes 
and floating manes, and the ring of their hoofs along the pavement. 
How I should skim over the pleasures and luxuries of life! What 


|) a brary and study! what busts and pictures! 


* Adonis painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in sedges tid 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 

Even as the waving sedges play with wind! 
Then this mountain-load would be off my soul. I should dash 
abroad, everywhere, in such style, with a steward to keep accounts, 
some honest stanch, incorruptible fellow—lI like honest old family 
servants, and they are scarce enough, let me say—then to Europe, 
London, through all the dazzle of the metropolis, then to the soft 
ness of the country; to Scotland, slap Walter Scott on the back ; give 
a countrvman’s grasp to Washington Irving, make my bow to the 
king ; run through France, Germany, Switzeriand ; study a little at 
Rome and Greece—dear Greece and Byron; poor, poor Byron; one 
peep into Egypt, and a trip to Asia, I think I should enjoy a Napo- 
leon sort of pride, in dating from distant places. 

Jaffa, October mnth, &e. Dear Arthur— 

Then at length | should turn my face homeward, and fling myself 


t 


at Aer feet. Beautiful Luey! 
* The del he could na senithe thee, 
Nor aught that wad belang thee ; 
He'd look upon thy bonny tace 
And say, ‘l canna wrang thee.’ 


Should such a little piece of ridiculous pomposity || But hark! a knock at the door—my tailor’s boy with a bill. Oh 
———==== || dare to thrust his face in a genteel private circle, and tell them this | reality ! reality ! while men have invoked hope, love, and fancy, why 
book is good, and that one is bad, that they should do this and they \ have they forgotten thee ! stern, awful, inexorable divinity. And oh! 
should not do that, they would show him the way down stairs, if | tailors, bootmakers, and the like ; surely, surely if you knew what 
| they could do so for laughing. But when he seats himself in his | unpleasant sensations those little pieces of paper excite in the bo- 


soms of literary men, you would pause and reflect ere you detracted 
se much from the happiness of your fellow-creatures. How small in 
appearance, yet how awful in consequences! This is the advantage 
of truth over fiction. | may sit down and describe the bloodiest scenes 
of wo, and my reader takes it calmly, and cares nothing; but this 
note, with its brevity, this “ A. B. to C. D. debtor to one suit,” &c. 
how instantly it appeals to the feelings. How suddenly it dispels 
all my agreeable reveries. Tailors have much to answer for in this 
world. ‘There is something atrocious in the look of a man with a 
bill. He eyes you, he lingers, he mutters ; he won't take no for an 
answer, but talks out loud before people. You can’t knock him 
down, but swallow your perplexity; and when he goes out at length, 
growlingly, you feel as if you could creep through the eye of a 
needle. | wonder if hanging is a rery disagreeable death. Sepiey. 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





AMERICAN SCENERY. 


Ithaca, August Ist, 1831 
Dear M.—Agreeably to my promise, when we parted on board 


| the steam-boat at New-York, I shall attempt a faint outline of the 
| beautiful and sublime picture which nature here presents. 


I have seen most of the mountain-scenery, and cataracts within 
one hundred miles of our city, but have yet met with nothing that 
will compare with what is now before me; I say now before me, for, 
though I date this from Ithaca, I do not write it in the village, but 
on the summit of an eminence, whence several other beautiful 
little villages, with their towering spires, are visible. Having been 
caught in a hail-storm yesterday, and exposed to its peltings, which 
paid very little respect to straw hats or glass windows, I am now an 
inmate of a neighboring cottage, refitting, and preparing for another 
cruise, In the meantime I'll proceed with my sketch. These rug 
ged precipices—stop—where was 1? What was! about to say 
Our mutual friend R. is at my elbow, and I will ask him, what | 
shall say to the editors of the Mirror? 

* Tell them,” says R. “ how pleased we should be to have them 
beth with us, to share in the toil and the pleasure of climbing the 
rugged steeps about Ithaca falls, and viewing the picturesque ai 
romantic scenery with which this place abounds. ‘Tell them that 
here nature may be viewed in some of her most terrific and subliny 
performances’ —[R. is growing poetical]—“ that the banks of Fa 
ereek are two hundred feet in height, interspersed with piles 
rock, which resemble the walls of ancient towers or castles; an 
to appearance, as truly perpendicular, and the stratum as mat): 
matically horizontal, as if placed by the hand of man, guided by 
the “ plummet’s law.” Tell them it isa specimen of nature’s ma- 
sonry, that might shame some of their New-York bricklayers.” 

This is all true; and in many spots along the western canal the 
cliffs present the same wonderful appearance, as they do in some 
places along the banks of Cayuga lake. Here and there, on the 
margin of Fall creek, may be seen a tree on the brink of a preci- 
pice, supported by a few of the roots, while the rest are bare, and 
inclining over, as if ready to plunge into the abyss below. The per- 
pendicular fall of water at what is called the “ Ithaca falls,” is one 
hundred and sixteen feet; and on this same creek there are four 
other falls, higher up, but of less magnitude. There is quite a 
village about these falls ; and, were it worth the while, I would now 
look down, and count the buildings, which consist of a paper-mill, 
iron-works, plaster-mill, tarning and chair factories, &c. with the 
dwellings of the workmen and others. In one of these I took shel- 
ter from the tornado yesterday, and there I expect to dine to-day. 

A work of some magnitude has been lately accomplished at these 
falls ; one of the lofty cliffs immediately above them having been 
perforated, and a tunnel cut through the solid rock, for the dis 
This has been done for the 
purpose of forming a raceway for the water of the mills and facto 
ries. 


tance of perhaps two hundred feet 


The work was performed by blasting and blowing off small 
Our friend R. says, that he walke J 
into this immense cavern more than a hundred feet, before it was 
completed, and stood at its mouth when a blast took place at the 


fragments of rock at a time. 


further extremity. He represents the explosion to have been tre 


mendous, and its temporary effect on the “nervous system” such as 
In order to turn the water into this 
new raceway, it Was necessary to erect a dam above the falls. Above 
this ‘ 
rocks as the giants are said to have once hurled at Jupiter 


cannot be easily described. 


. 1 \ 
hole in the wall” are strata of rocks, earth, and trees—suce 
Indeed 
they may be some of the very same, as we are told they afterwarcs 
piled them up in heaps, with the intention of scaling heaven trom 
Of the old wooden raceway, which winds round 
| shall 


their summits! 
the cliff, near where this everlasting one has been constructed 
say something presently. But I must pause now to tell you what 
I think. . 

I think, that if the beautiful and picturesque scenery aroune 
Ithaca, and on the borders of Cayuga lake, were better known, few 
travellers to the west, whether for pleasure or business, would fail te 
turn aside, to stop and enjoy it. Indeed I feel anxious to have this 
place and its attractions more generally known 
astonishment to me, that they should have remained so long incom 
It is true I had been informed that the scenery 
the half was 


It is a matter of 


parative obscurity. 
around Ithaca falls was picturesque and grand, but 
not told me: and | now doubt whether there be another place on the 
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_— _ 
globe which, in a circumference of eight or ten miles, can furnish so 
much to interest the admirers of the sublime and beautiful in na- 
ture. Now, then, if you please, we will return to Fall creek, or as 
some call it, Fall river. 

The five falls on this river, which I mentioned before, have a de- | 
scent of four hundred and thirty-eight feet in the short distance of 
amile. The high fall of a hundred and sixteen feet, is the first 
which strikes the eye when riding from the steam-boat to the village. | 
| shall never forget its appearance, because it was unexpected. Two) 
immense piles of rocks enclose the stream, and, on the right hand, 
high up the bank, is seen the old mill-race, above mentioned, wind 
ing round the point of the bank, “suspended in mid-air,” and now 
and then an adventurous visitor carefully treading his way along the 
dizzy path. This raceway was built in an extraordinary manner,” 
says a printed sketch, from which I am now quoting. “ A person let 
himself down(by a rope, | presume, though the sketch does not say 
so) froma tree. Standing ona high point above, and swinging over 
the giddy steep, he there dug out places in the rock, in which to 
fasten the principal supporters of the race.” 

The next fall above is not so high as the first, but more wild and 
beautiful. The third reminds me of Trenton falls; the fourth has 
a diagonal course; and the fifth, last, and highest of all, pours down 
almost in one sheet. Some of the basins into which the falling, 
water descends are extremely picturesque. | 

On Cascadilla river, or creek, there are also a number of falls, on 
asmaller scale, but not less interesting, and surrounded by scenery of 
equal beauty. One of them descends nearly perpendicularly into an | 
amphitheatre, overshadowed with pine, spruce, hemlock, &c. ‘There 
are several other falls on this creek, which is also remarkable for a 
beautiful little island, well known as the “ Tea Island,” much fre- 
quented in summer afternoons “by the ladies of the village, who 
there prepare the fragrant beverage, and do the honors of this natu 
ral saloon to the attendant beaux.” 

Six-mile creek is another great curiosity, abounding in romantic 
scenery, and having a number of falls. In the language of the 
writer before quoted, here “nature seems to breathe nothing but 
the breath of waters and the incense of groves.” 

About a mile from the village is another fall, still more wild and 
gloomy than any I have yet mentioned. ‘This is called Buttermilk | 
falls. descending from the same elevation as the others, and falling 
intothe same valley. And, eight miles further, there is still another, 
called Taghanick falls, where the water descends perpendicularly, 
two hundred and thirty-eight feet! “ Words cannot describe the 
magnificence of the ravine into which it is precipitated, nor the effect 
which it produces on the mind.” But my paper is exhausted, and | 
I must bid you adieu. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

GentLeMeN—In the ninety-ninth number of this journal, for the 
year 1829, there isa review of a portion of the works of Dr. Channing. 
Atone of superciliousness, and even of arrogance, runs through the | 
article. Praise comes extorted and with visible reluctance, while | 
the hypercriticism of the censure is obvious. The writer is pecu 
larly facetious on the subject of Dr. Channing's “ Essay on Napo 
lean,” and, after extracting that portion of it which ranks Milton, 
Bacon, and Shakspeare above “ gifted warriors, whose elements of 
thought are physical forces and physical obstructions,” &c. breaks 
forth into the following strain : 

“We are here forcibly reminded of Mr. Fielding's character of 
Mr. Abraham Adams. ‘ Indeed, if this good man had an enthusiasm, |! 
orwhat the vulgar call a blind side, it was this: he thought a school- 
master the greatest character in the world, and himself the greatest 
of all schoolmasters, neither of which points he would have given 
up to Alexander the Gireat, at the head of hisarmy.’ So Dr. Chan 
ning very gravely divides greatness into different sorts, and places 
himself at the top, among those who ta/k about things—commanders 
at the bottom, among those who only de them. He finds fault with |/ 
Bonaparte for not coming up to his standard of greatness; but in 
order that he may not, raises this standard too high for humanity 
To put it in force would be to leave the ancient and modern world 
as bare of great names as the wilds of North America. To make 
common sense of it, any one great man must be all the others. Ho 
mer only sung of battles, and it was honor enough for Alexander 
to place his worksin a golden cabinet. Dr. Channing allows Bona 
parte’s supremacy in war, but disputes it in policy. How many 
persons, from the beginning of the world, have united the two ina 
greater degree, or wielded more power in consequence? If Bona 
parte had not gained a single battle, or planned a single successful 
campaign; if he had not scattered coalition after coalition, but in 
vited the allies to march to Paris; if he had not quelled the factions 
but left them to cut one another's throats and hisown; if he bad not 
ventured on the concordat, or framed a code of laws for France: if 
he had encouraged no art or science or man of genius; if he had 
hot humbled the pride of ‘ancient thrones,’ and risen from the 
ground of the people to an equal height with the gods of the earth 
showing that the art and the right to reign is not confined toa par 
ticular race; if he had been any thing but what he was, and had 
done nothing, he would then have come up to Dr. Channing's no 
tions of greatness, and to his boasted standard of a hero! We, in 
Europe, whether friends or foes, require something beyond this nega 
uve merit: wethink that Casar, Alexander, and Charlemagne were 
‘no babies; we think that to move the great masses of power, and 
bind Opinions ina spell, is as difficult as the wurning a period, or 
winding up a homily.” 

In the ninety-fourth number of the same publication, and in the 
course of a review of Lockhart’s life of Burns, the following remark 
eceurs, which is directly in contradiction to the above, and exactly 
acquiesces with the assertion of Dr. Channing, and for which he is 
* unmercifully ridiculed. When a prejudiced critic is disposed to 
find fault, the most perfoct of all human compositions would afford 
him ample opportunity, especially when he arrogates the right of de- 
tiding upon matters of opinion, 





* Conquerors are a race W ith whom the world could well dispense ; 
nor can the hard intellect, the unsympathizing loftiness, and high 
but selfish enthusiasm of such persons, inspire us in general with 
any affection; at best, it may excite amazement; and their fall, like 
that of a pyramid, will be beheld with a certain sadness and awe. 
But a true poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of 
wisdom, some tone of the ‘eternal melodies,’ is the most precious 
gift that can be bestowed on a generation: we see in him a freer, 
purer development of whatever is noblest in ourselves ; his life is a 
rich lesson to us, and we mourn his death, as that of a benefactor 
who loved and taught us.” 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Young Ladies’ Class Book ; a selection of lessons for reading, in prose 
and verse. By Ebenezer Bailey, principalof the young ladies’ high sc hwol, 
Boston. Boston: Lincoln & Edmands. New-York: Collins & Hannay 
l vol. 12mo. p. 408 IS! 


A neatly printed and excel'ent selection from eminent authors, 
and among them many who reflect honor on American literature 
Brainard, Bryant, Channing, Cooper, Everett, Halleck, Irving, 
Sigourney, Sprague, Willis, &c. We copy one of the latest effusions 
from the pen of the latter. 

PARRHASIUS, 


‘*Parrhasius, a painter of At)ens, amongst those Olynthian captives Philip 


| of Macedon brought home to sell, bouglit one very old man; and, when he 


had him at his house, put him to death with extreme torture and torment, the 
better, by his example, to express the pains and passions of his Prometheus, 
whom he was then about to paint 


The golden light into the painter's room 
Streamed richly, aod the hidden colors stole 
From the dark pictures r diantly forth, 

And, inthe softand dewy atmosphere, 

Like forms and landscapes magical, they lay 
The walis were hung with armor, and about, 
In the dim corners, stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris and Dian, and stern Jove, 

And trom the casement soberly away 

Fell the grotesque, long shadows, full and true, 
And, hikes veil ot fliy meilowness 

Phe lint-epecks floated in the twilight air. | 

Parchasius stood, gazing forgettally 
Tpon his canvass, “There Prometheus lay 
Chained to thecold rocks of Mount ( aucasus, 

The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

Of the lame Lemoian festering in his flesh ; 

And. as the painter s mind felt through the dim 

Rapt, mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 

Forth with us reaching fancy, and with form 

And color clad them, his fine, earnest eve 

Flashed wath @ passionate fire, and the quick cur! 

Of his thin nosirids, and lus quivering lip, 

Were like the winged god's, breathing from his fight, 


Bring me the captive now! 

My haud feels skiliul, and the shadows lift 
Frow my waked spirit arily and swilt; 

And Teould paint the bow 
Vpon the bended heavens, around me play 
Colors of such divinity to day 

‘Ha!’ bind him on his back! 
Look ' as Prometheus to wy picture here 
Quick—or he faints !—stand with the cord al near! | 
Now bend him tothe rack ! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh! 
And tear agape that healing wound atresh! 


*So—let him writhe' How long 
Will he tive thus?) Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow! 

Ha! gray-haued, and sostrong! 
How feartully he stifles that short moan 
Gods! if 1 could but p tadying groan! 

Pity thee Bo Ido! 
1 pity the dumb victim at the altar; 
Butdoes the robed priest for his paty falter? 
Vdrack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine} 
‘Hereatter Ay, Acreafter’ 
A whip to keep acoward to hw track! 
What gave death ever from his kingdom back 
To check the sceptic’s laughter | 





ome from the grave to-morrow, with that story, 
And I may take some softer pat to glory. 
‘No, no, old man; wedie 


Ben as the fowers, and we shal! breathe away 


four hie apoo the chance wind, een as they 


Strain well thy fainting eve 
For, when that bloodshot quivering is o'er 
The hight of heaven will never reach thee more 
Vet there's a deathless name 
Aspirit that the sinetherimng vault shall spurn, 
And, like a steadiast planet, mount and burn 
And though tt crown of Mame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won meé 


Hy all the fiery stars! Pd pluck it on me 
Av. though it bid me rifle 

My heart's last fount for is sosatiate thirst 

Though every lie-strung nerve be maddened first 

Mhoug! 

The yearning 

And taunt tts mother till my brain Went wild 
All, Lwould do itall 

Sooner thandie, ike a dull worm, to rot; 


nd me stifle 


throat for my sweet child, 





Thrust foully e ear o be lorgot. 
Obheavens ' but ba \ 
\ t beart, old man' forgive—Ila' on your lives 
Let him not fain rack himtill he revives i 
“Vain, vain; giveo’er' His eve | 
Gilazes apace He does not feel you now 
Stand back ' Pll past the dea lew on his brow 
‘ f he not die 
But for one nm ll Teclipse 
tor pion witht it e calm lips! 
‘Shivering’ Hark © mutters 
Brokenly now—that was adifflcuit breath— 
Another Wilt thon never ¢ e, O death? 








Ish 
He shudders—gasps — Jove hel; 


> 





View of anment and modern Egypt. wit n Ontline of ite Natural History 
By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL OW 1 Map and Engravings. Our 
vol. Isino, p. dts. New-York J. &J Harper. Indl 





This useful work forms the twenty-third number of the “ Harpers’ 
Family Library,” and fills a vacancy in the library of American} 


publications, It contains a succinct account of all that is known 


of Egypt, both in its ancient and modern state. ‘The information, 
a part of which we subjoin, respecting the present state of this in- 
teresting country will be found peculiarly valuable, and confirms us 
in the opinion, which we have several times previously expressed, 
in common with many other journals, that this series of works is 
one of the most appropriate gifts which an intelligent father could 
present to his family. 

“ It was in the year 1807 that the English ministry sent a second 
expedition into Egypt, with the view of preventing that country from 
falling again into the hands of the French, whose ambassador at 
Constantinople was understood to direct the politics of the grand 
aignior, ‘The number of troops under the British general did not 
exceed five thousand; and it was entirely owing to the ignorance 
of our government, in regard to the amount of the Turkish forces 
at Alexandria, and the strength as weil as the disposition of the 
Mamlouks, that they exposed such a handful of men to certain de- 
struction, ‘The beys availed themselves of this opportunity to make 
their peace with Mohammed Ali, and consented to follow his 
standard against the invaders, who had established a footing on 
their coast. The melancholy result i well known. Alexandyia 
yielded to General Fraser after a smart encounter; but, failing in 
his successive attempts on Rosetta and El Hamet, the flower of our 
little army was cut off, wounded, or taken prisoners. Four hundred 
and fifty of their heads were publicly exposed at Cairo, while the 
unfortunate captives were treated with every species of Contempt 
and cruelty. 

“ The departure of the British allowed the pasha to return to the 
internal aflairs of his turbulent province. As he relied chiefly 
upon the army, he had increased its numbers till the expense of 
maintenance emptied his coflers, and compelled him, in order to re 
plenish them, to resort to measures of extreme severity. He felt 
that his popularity was endangered ; and being convinced that the 
Mamlouks would embrace the first opportunity of attempting to 
precipitate him from the viceregal throne, he resolved upon their 
final destruction, at whatever expense of candor or humanity. ‘This 


\}horrible determination, it has been conjectured, was confirmed by 


the necessity imposed upon him of conducting the war against the 
Wahabees in Arabia—an undertaking in which he could not en 


| gage without employing in that country his best troops and com- 


manders. ‘The Porte had urged him to prepare for this expedition 
so important to the purity of the faith and to the integrity of the 
empire ; rewarding him, beforehand, by conferring upon his favorite 
son, ‘Toussoun, the dignity of a pasha of the second order 

Phe same youth had been appointed by his father general of 
the army which was destined to serve in Arabia, ‘The first day of 
March, IS11, was named for the investiture of the new chief—a cer 
mony which was to take place im the citadel, ‘The Mamlouks were in- 
vited to share in the parade and festivities of the occasion; and ac- 
cordingly, under the command of Chahyn Bey, and arrayed in their 
most splendid uniform, they appeared at the hall of audience, and 
offered to the pasha their hearty congratulations. Mohamed re 
ceived them with the greatest aflability. ‘They were presented with 
coflee, and he conversed with them individually with apparent open 
ness of heart ard serenity of countenance, 

Ihe procession was ordered to move from the citadel along a 
passage cut out in the rock ; the pasha’s troops marching first, fol 
lowed by the Mamlouk corps mounted as usual. As soon, however, 


jas they had passe d the gate, 1 was shut behind them, while the op- 


posite end of the defile being also closed, they were caught, as it 
were, ina trap. Mohammed's soldiers had been ordered to the top 
of the rocks, where they were perfectly secure from the aim of the 


| Mamlouks, while they poured down volleys of shot upon their de- 


feneeless victimes, who were butchered almost to the last man, Some 
of them, indeed, succeeded in taking refuge in the pasha’s harem, 
and in the house of ‘Toussoun; but they were all dragged forth, 
conducted betore the kiaya bey, and beheaded on the spot. The 
lifeless body of the brave Chahyn was exposed to every infamy. A 


| Tope Was passed round the neck, and the bloody careass dragged 


through various parts ef the city. Mengin, who was in Cairo at 
the time, assures his readers that the streets during two whole days 


bore the appearance of a place taken by assault, Every kind and 


' degree of violence Was committed, under pretence of searching for 


the devoted Mamlouks; and it was not until five hundred houses 
were sacked, much valuable property destroyed, and many lives lost, 
that Ali and his son ventured out of the citadel to repress the popu 
lar tury.* 

Mohammed noted among the slain four hundred and seventy 
mounted Mamlouks, besides their attendants, who usually served 
on foot, The number of victims in the end did not fall short of a 
thousand ; for orders were given to pursue this devoted race into the 
remotest parte of the country, and, if possible, to exterminate them 
throughout the whole pashalic. ‘The heads of the principal officers 
were embalined, and sent as an acceptable present to the sultan at 
Only one of the beys, whose name was Amim, is 
Being detained 


Constantinople, 
understood to have ese sped the massacre in Cairo 


| by business, he was too late to occupy his proper place in the pro 


cession, and he only arrived at the citadel at the moment when the 
troops were passing the gate, Tle waited tll they had entered the 
intending to join his own body; but seeing the gate 
shut suddenly, and hearing, almost immediately after, the discharge 
of fire-arms, he put spurs to his horse and galloped out of the city, 
He afterwards retired with a small suite into Syria 

“It is impossible to refrain from condemning the cruel and faith- 
less conduct of Mohammed on this memorable occasion. He may 
have received orders from Constantinople to annihilate these ambi- 


fatal passage 


| tious and turbulent soldiers, who acknowledged no master but their 


own chief, and no laws except such as suited their licentious habits. 
But it is difficult, notwithstanding, to find an apology for the de- 
liberate cold-hearted treachery which disgraced the execution of the 
imperial mandate, So little compunction, too, did he feel when re- 
flecting on the occurrence, that we are told by Mengin, on being 
informed that he was reproached by all travellers in their narratives 
for this inhuman massacre, he replied, that he would have a picture 
of it painted, together with one of the murder of the Due d’Enghien, 
and leave to posterity what judgment it might pass on the two 
events, This ar~umentum ad hominem might slence a French 
man who had foliowed the standard of Buonaparte, but it goes only 
a very little way to remove the impression of abhorrence which must 


* Histoire de Vigy pte us le Government de Mohammed Ali, par M. Fels 
Mengin, &c. tom... p. 363-365 
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be retained by every heart not altogether insensible to those eternal 
distinctions on which all moral judgments must be founded.* 
“ Mohammed Ali was now at liberty to devote bis attention to the 


state of things in Arabia, whither his son, Toussoun Pasha, had | 
His campaign had already been | 


been sent to command the army, 
crowned with several successes against the Wahabees; he had taken 
the city of Medina, the keys of which his father had sent to the 
porte, with large presents of money, jewels, coffee, and other valua- 
ble articles. ‘The viceroy himself now thought it time to pay his 
devotions at the shrine of Mecca, and accordingly made a voyage 
across the Red sea. At Djidda he was received with all kindness 
and hospitality by the Shereef Ghaleb; in return for which, to gra- 
tify either his avarice or his political suspicion, he gave secret orders 
to Toussoun to seize and convey him to Cairo. Meanwhile he 
plundered the palace of immense treasures, part of which he applied 
to the support of the army, and part he shared with his master the 
sultan ; but the latter, on understanding the manner in which they 


had been obtained, had honesty enough to return them to their 


owner through Mohammed.” 

The twenty-fourth number of the Library, we understand, will 
consist of “A history of Poland, from the earliest period to the 
present time,” with a portrait of Kosciusko. ‘The interest univer- 


sally felt respecting the situation of that country, will insure to the | 


forthcoming work many readers. 





The Mosaic History of the Creation of the World, illustrated by discoveries 
and experiments derived from the present enlightened state of science, 
with reflections, intended to promote vital and practical religion. By 
Thomas Wood, A.M. Revised and improved by the Rey. J. P. Durbin, A.M 
Professor of Languages, Augus lege, Kentucky First American, trom 
the second London edition. New-York: M’Elrath & Bang 1 youl. Svo 
p.410. 1831 


This octavo, which had passed through two London editions, is 
now first re-published inthe United States. It contains all the mi 
nutie connected with the Mosaic account of the creation, and equally 
The 
improvements, which are mentioned in the title-page, have been 
added in order to adapt the work more nearly to the wants of the 
American public. They are found incorporated in the body of the 
text, in smaller print, and inclosed in brackets. The style of the 
typography is neat, and the volume creditable to the publishers. 


recommends itself to the friends of literature and religion. 








SELECTED POETRY. 


THE SCHOLAR OF THEBET BEN CHORAT.f 


bY N. P. WILLIS, 


‘In duentia coeli morbum hune movet, interdum omnibus aliis amotis.’ 


ap. de humoribus 


Ielancthon de anima 


Night in Arabia. An hour agone 

Pale Dian had descended from the sky, 
Flinging her cestus out upon the sea, 

And at their watches now the solemn stars 
Stood vigilant and lone, and, dead asleep; 
With nota shadow moving on its breast, 

The breathing earth lay in its silver dew 

And, trembling on their myriad viewless wings, 
‘Th’ imprisoned odours left the flowers to dreain 
And stole away upon the yielding air. 

ten Chorat’s tower stands shadowy and tall 

In Meecea’s loneliest street; and ever there, 
When night is at the deepest, burns his lamp 
As constant as the Cynosure, and forth 

From his looped window stretch the brazen tubes 
Pointing forever at the central star 
Of that dim nebula just lifting now 
Over Mount Arafat. ‘The sky to-night 

Is of a clearer blackness than is wont, 

And far within its depths the colored starst 
Sparkle like genus—eapricious Antares § 
Flushing and paling in the southern arch 

And azure Lyra, like a woman's eve, 

Burning with soft blue lustre, and away 

Over the desert the bright polar-star, 

White as a flashing icicle, and here, 

Hung like a lamp above th’ Arabian sea, 

Mars with his dusky glow, and fairer vet, 




















* For a striking account of the massacre of t Marnilotks, ser Lite an 
Adventures of Giovanni Finati,”’ vol. ‘ si few par 
ticulars from the narrative of Mengin, : essential pomnts there 
is no material difference. The bevs, he tells us, were not ass led to grace 
the reception of the Pelisse by the young pa *, butt nsalt wil ove 
roy about the approaching war with the Aratian s nats; and Meng 
huasell relates that Toussoun was not invested with the ensigos of hos offf 
vill more than a month terward. « chief, too, Chahwa by the latter 
vutt is by Finati denominated Saim—an example of t dise repancy 
which arises from the practice adopted by travellers in Egyptof spelling : 
cording to the pronanctation of their respective countries 

It ws remarkable that the Prenehunan wid hove omitted an anecdote of 
Amin Bey, which made a great noise at the time, and was repeated to Mr. W 
Banks by that officer himself when he met hin at a subsequent period in 
Syria “his chief, who wast erto the celebrated I urg ! notile 
animal which he rode to an act of greater desperat { spurt " 
till he made him clamber apon the rampart, and preferring rathe 
dashed to piece Sthanto be slaughtered in cold blood, drowe lim to lea 
A precipice, a height that has been estimated at from thirty to forty f 
even more; yet fortane se favored him, that, though the horse w 
the rider escaped.” —Finati, 110 

Sir F. Henniker says of hie, “ His rse leaped over the parapet, like 
leaping out of a four pair of stairs windew Tt rae w killed he bey 
intrusted himself tos Arabs Ibanians ng to Pinat who, not 
withstanding the offer of a large reward, w ! | er him uy Pt 

1 A famous Arabian astrologer, who ts said to have spent forty vears in dis 
covering the motion of the eighth sphere. ke las ir, a young Bodoum 
Arab, Who, with a singular passion for know ledge, aband d bias wandering 
tribe, and, applying himself tou closely to astrology, lost hos reason and died 

t Rven to the naked eve, the stars appear of palpably different colors ; but 
when viewed with a prismatic glass, they may be very accurately classed 
into the red, the yellow, the brilliant white, the dull white, and tnomalous 
This is true also of the planets, w " ve by reflected light, and of cou 
the difference of color must be sup emdto arise from t r dierent powers 
to absorb and reflect the rays of the sun rr wrigimal « posit = of the 
atars, and the different dispersive powers of their diferent atmospheres, may 


be supp wed to account alse for Cis phenomenon 

§ This star exhibits a pecul ur quality 
color of its light 
son color, aad the answeriug ane of a brilliant white 


srapid and beautiful e! 





every alternate twinkling being of an intense reddish erim- |) 





Mild Sirius* tinct with dewy violet, 
Set like a flower upon the breast of Eve; 
And in the zenith the sweet Pleiades,+ 
(Alas! that evena star may pass from heaven 
And not be missed!) the linked Pleiades, 
Undimmed are there, though from the sister band 
The fairest has gone down, and south away, 
Hirundot with its little company, 
And white-browed Vesta, lamping on her path 
Lonely and planet-calm, and, all through heaven, 
Articulate almost, they troop to mght, 
Like unrobed angels in a prophet’s trance. 
Sen Chorat knelt before his telescope, 

Gazing with earnest stillness on the stars ; 
The gray hairs struggling trom his turban folds, 
Played with the entering wind upon his cheeks, 
And on his breast his venerable beard 
With supernatural whiteness loosely fell. 
The black flesh swelled about his sandal thongs, 
Tight with his painful posture, and his lean 
And withered fingers to his kuees were clenched, 
And the thin lashes of his straining eve 
Lay with unwinking closeness to the lens, 
Stiflened with tense up-turning. Hour by hour, 
"Till the stars melted in the flush of morn, 
The old astrologer knelt moveless there, 
Ravished past pain with the bewildering spheres, 
And, hour by hour, with the same patient thought, 
Pored his pale scholar on the characters 
Of Chaldee writ, or, as his gaze grew dim 
With weariness, the dark eyed Arab laid 
His head upon the window and looked forth 
Upon the heavens awhile, until the dews 
And the soft beauty of the silent night 
Cooled his flushed eyelids, and then patiently 
He turned unto his constant task again, 
The sparry glinting of the morning star 
Shot through the leaves of a majestic palm 
ringing Mount Arafat, and, as it caught 
The eve of the rapt scholar, he arose 
And clasped the volume with an eager haste 
And as the glorious planet mounted on 
Melting her way into the upper sky, 
He breathlessly gazed on her 

“Star of the silver ray! 
Bright as a god, but punctual as a slave— 
What spirit the eternal canon gave 

That bends thee to thy way? 
What isthe soul that on thy arrowy light 
Is walking earth and heaven in pride to-night 


‘We know when thou wilt soar 
Over the mount—thy change, and place, and tin 
Tis written in the Chaldee’s mystic rhyme 
As ‘twere a price less lore ! . 
I knew as much inmy Bedouin garb 
Coursing the desert on my flying barb! 
How oft amid the tents 
Upon Sahara's sands I've walked alone, 
Waiting all night for thee, re spe ndent one! 
With what magnificence, 
In the last watches, to my thirsting 
Thy passionate beauty flushed inte the sky! 


eve, 


Oh God! how flew my soul 
Out te thy glory—upward on thy ray 
Panting as thou ascendedst on thy way 
As uf thine own control 
This searchless spirit that | cannot find— 
Had set its radiant law upon my mind ! 
More than all stars in heaven 
I felt thee in my heart! my love became 
A frenzy with its flame 
Avy—in the 
My dark-eved 
The star, not 
My Abra is no more 
My “* desert-lurd 
My tribe, 
For this heart Wasting lore 
Yet than all the 


thd consumed mie 
desert even 
\bra« 


Abra, was my spirit’s bride! 


ursing at my side 


Is in a stranger s stall 
mv tent | sacrificed them all 
se the thought is sweeter far 
Thou wast ase int at mybirth, ight star! 
The Chaldee calls me thine 

And in this breast, 
A spirit upon wings of light like thee 

I feel that? t e! 
Oh God! that these dull tetters would give wavy 
And let me torth to track thy silver ray! 


that | must rend to be 


hen Choret rose 
And silently looked forth upon the east 
The dawn was stealing up into the sky 
)n its 
And taded 
Soft as a molten diamond s liquid lire 

Burned in the heavens. ‘The morn grew freshher 
The upper clouds were faintly touched with gold, 
The fan-palms rustled in the early air, 


gray teet, the stars grew dim apace, 


till the morning star alone, 


Davlight spread cool and broadly to the hills, 
And still the star was visible, and still 

"The young Bedouim with a straiuming eve 
Drank its departing light into his soul.” 

It taded—melted—and the fiery rin 

Of the clear sun came up, and painfully 


’ : 

Phe passionate scholar pressed upon his eves 
| I 

His dusky ting is Weak 


As a sick child's, turned taunting to his couch, 
And slept 


ers, and with limbs 


brush ol exceed 


* When seen w ipr i glass, Sirius shows a large 
ingly beautiful s etiays 
’ ¢ Pleiades are vertical in Arabia 
An Arabu nstellation placed instead of the Piseis Australis, because 


the swallow arrives in Arabia about the time of Lhe heliacal rising of the fishes, 











It was the morning watch once more. 
The clouds were drifting rapidly above. 
And dim and fast the glimmering stars flew through, 
} And as the fitful gust soughed mournfully, 
The shutters shook, and on the sloping roof 
Plashed heavily large, single drops of rain, 
And all was still again. Ben Chorat sat 
By the dim lamp, and, while his scholar slept, 
Pored on the Chaldee wisdom. At his feet, 
Stretched on a pallet, lay the Arab boy 
Muttering fast in his unquiet sleep, 
And working his dark fingers in his palms 
Convulsively. His sallow lips were pale, 
And, as they moved, his teeth showed ghastly through, 
White as a charnel bone, and closely drawn 
Upon his sunken eyes, as if to press 
| Some frightful image from the bloodshot balls, 
His lids a moment quivered, and again 
Relaxed, half open, in a calmer sleep. 


Ben Chorat gazed upon the drooping sands 
Of the departing hour. ‘The last white grain 
Fell through, and with the tremulous hand of age 
j The old ast rologer reversed the glass, 
And as the voiceless monitor went on, 
Wasting and wasting with the precious hou 
He looked upon it with a moving lip, 
And starting turned his gaze upon the heavens, 
| Cursing the clouds impatiently. 
| “*Tis time! 
Muttered the dying scholar, and he dashed 
| The tangled hair trom his black eyes away, 
} And, seizing on Ben Chorat’s mantle folds, 
He struggled to his feet, and falling pron 
Upon the window ledge, gazed steadfastly 
Into the east : 


, 


“ There is a cloud between— 
She sits this instant on the mountain’s brow, 
And that dusk veil hides all her glory now— 
Yet floats she as serene 
Into the heavens! Oh God! that even so 
1 could o’ermount my spirit-cloud, and go! 
“ The cloud begins to drift! 
| Aha! Fling open! ‘tis the star—the sky! 
I ‘Touch me, immortal mother, and I fly! 
| Wider! thou cloudy rift! 
| Let through! such glory should have radiant room! 
| Let through! a star-child on its light goes home ! 
‘| “Speak to me, brethren bright! 
Ye who are fleating in these living beams! 
} Ye who have come to me in starry dreams! 
i} Ye who have winged the light 
Of our bright mother with its thoughts of flame— 
| I Anew it passed through spirits as it came )— 
{ * Tell me! what power have ye? 
What are the heights ye reach upon your wings 
{ What know ve of the myriad wondrous things 


I perish but to see? 
{ Are ye thought-rapid?) Can ve fly as far— 
| As instant as a thought, from star to star? 
| “Where has the Pleiad gone ? 

Where have all missing stars* found light and home 
} Who bids the Stella Mirat go and come !? 

W hy sits the pe star lone? 

| And why banded sisters, throug 
Gio in bright troops the constellations fair 





h the air 


like 


‘Ben Chorat! dost thou mark 
The star! the star! By heaven, the cloud drifts o'er! 
Gone—and | live! nay—will my heart beat more 
Look! master! ‘tis all dark! 
Not a clear speck in heaven! my eve vwther! 


balls S 
Break through the clouds once more! oh starry mother 


“Twill lie down! Yet stav! 














The rain beats out the odor from the gums 
And strangely soft to-night the spice-wind comes 
lam a child alway 
} When it is on my torehead! Abra sweet! 
Would | were in the desert at thy feet! 
} “My barb! my glorious steed! 
t Methinks my soul would mount upon its track 
I More fleetly, could | die upon thy back ! 
| How would thy thrilling speed 
I Quicken my pulse! Oh Allah! | get wi 
1, W ould that | were once more adesert-cli 
j * Nay—nav—I had forgot! 
{ My mother! my star-mother! Ha! my breath 
i Sufles !—more air !—Ben Chorat! this is—death! 
) Touch me! I feel you not! 
Dving !—Parewell, good master !—room ! r 
Abra! I—loved thee ; star—bright star! I—conx 
How idly of the human heart we speak 
‘ Giving tt gods of clay!  Llow worse than vain 
Is the school homily, that Eden's truit 
Cannot be pind ked too freely from “ the tree 
} Of good and evi Wisdom sits alone 
| ‘Topmost in heaven; she ts its light—its God! 
| And in the heart of man she sits as hig! 
| Though grovelling eves forget her oftentimes 
Seeing but this world’s ulels Phe pure mind 
Sees her forever; a in vouth we come 
| * Missing Stars’ are of spoke t i? { astrot ” 
Rey + ee rt aan ‘ ° es “ cutee’ 4 ew ; f 
ceded anything he had ever e." Me hat it wes 
! moment ¢ Z inte soe e ¢ rs oi t w, excel “ 
was near the zon, when it was generally w kt disappeared the f° 
} wing Vea a“ i is rece n soen since -— 
! A wonderful star in the neck of thew - 


fifteenth century. It appears and N 5 
u days t 


continues in the greatest lustre for file 
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Filled with her sainted ravishment, and kneel, 
Worshiping God through her sweet altar-tires, 

And then is knowledge “ good.” We come too oft. 
The heart grows proud with tulness, and we soon 
Look with licentious freedom on the maid 

Throned in celestial beauty. There she sits, 
Robed in her soft and seraph loveliness, 

Instructing and forgiving, and we gaze 

Until desire grows wild, and, with our hands 

Upon her very garments, are struck down, 

Blasted with a consuming fire from heaven! 

Yet oh, how full of music from her lips 

Breathe the calm tones of wisdom! Human praise 
Is sweet, till envy mars it, and the touch 

Of new-won gold stirs up the pulses well, 

And woman’s love, if in a beggar’s lamp 

*Twould burn, might light us cheerly through the world, 
But knowledge hath a far more wildering tongue, 
And she will stoop and lead you to the stars, 

And witch you with her mysteries, till gold 

Is a forgotten dross, and power and fame 

Toys of an hour, and woman's careless love 

Light as the breath that breaks it. He who binds 
His sou! to knowledge, steals the key of heaven— 
But ‘tis a bitter mockery that the fruit 

May hang within his reach, and when, with thirst 
Wrought toa maddening frenzy, he would taste— 
It burns his lips to ashes! American Monthly Magazine. 











THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 
LA MUETTE DE PORTICL. 

Tuis celebrated production of Auber, the present popular idol of 
the French musical world, was performed at this establishment ov 
Monday to a crowded and steaming auditory, in defiance of a ther- 
nometer at ninety in the shade. Auber has been charged with be- 
ing an imitator, end so perhaps he is, and yet he is truly original in 
many points. He has, it is true, much of the Salvata Rosa-like 
school of Weber, and with it he mixes up the Claude-like warmth 
of Rossini; nevertheless from this commixture he produces you a 
something which is strongly characteristic of himself alone. The 
‘overture to Masaniello”’ is well known to our readers. [It contains 
great masses of discords ingeniously worked together at the com 
mencement, and highly descriptive of tumultuous excitement, and 
the bold and dashing march with which it concludes, is as beautiful 
amelody and as highly embellished with instrumental points as the 
vuick movement of any overture that we can call to mind. Asa 
composition, it does not carry the weight of the overtures of Don 
Giovanni and J! Flaulo Magico, by Mozart—nor yet can it be class- 
ed with the Der F'reischt ron of Weber, nevertheless 
it will justly maintain a respectable place among compositions of 
It has more vigor and power than any overture 


tz, nor the Obe 


the bighe st grade. 
f Boieldieu, although it yields to some of that author's compositions 
inregularity of idea and smooth modulation, In truth, excepting 
Boieldiew, Auber is better than any French author. In all French 
nen there is a vivacity and strenuous mode of delivery, accompanied 
vy vehement and sometimes grotesque gesture, which leads strangers 
to believe that they are often suffering under excitement, when the 
trary isthe fact; but give one a little touch of the heroic, some 
thing about /a wloire, la beauté, or la Paris, the latter of which in 
cludes both the former in his patriotic and comprehensive view of 
the question, and he shall act a perfect madman without the least 
trouble to himself, and without a vast deal of deep feeling either, 
This 
and we never recol 


it nevertheless he shall convince you that he is in earnest. 
pera Was produced with an excellent ensemble, 

thearing such a noise made by a similar number of persons—but 
sull tt was an effective noise—call it singing we cannot, but it was 
aspecies of passionate shouting, very well adapted to the subject of 
he piece, and assisted by Auber's powerful instrumentation, proved 
La Muette was played by Madame Berdoulet 


eminently effective 
P we think her interior 


Varadol, but as we have seen the melodrama, 
either to Mrs. Barnes 
Monsieur St 


prostration of mental energy in the mad scene 


or Mdelle, Celeste, who have both played the 


haracter Aulnn acted Masaniello well: there w 


reheved by frants 


arsts of passion, Which proved that he had considered the business 
u ; 

Mwlame St. Clair enacted the mjured princess very passa bly > her 
wing was correct, but weak, Privat and Curto, we have point 


t previously as efficient singers. There was a cream-colored horse 
vith black mane ' 


ich did not partake in the general unanimity—whether he did not 


i tail,” as the auction bills say at Tattersals 


erstand French, or was astounded at the clatter, we cannot say 
! 


ae did 


time some doults 


ertainly he retrograded in a manner which proved that 


articipate in the general feeling ; and at one 





*tsted whether he was not about to prove too potent for Masaniello 
id tt We have toa 


ithree holders of his bridle 
sundry bipeds showed their affinity to the 


d that upon the appear 


e of this quadruys 





«ast by applauding st vigorously, 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Conrersat f ehk.—The grand jury have at length made 


istatement, contradicting 


the Magdalen Report, and asserting its 


"Maggerations to be to the truth about as ten to one. It 
‘om their presentment, that the moral character of the city has 
‘ather improved than otherwise. 


Ww readers against contounding all the members of the society 


appears 

It is proper, however, to caution 
«4 

Which is obviously in its object an excellent one, with those few 


*4o personally explored this dark avenue of statistics, and insulted 
te public with the officious and grossly erroneous report. Thus 





| ends this famous proceeding. We hope it will teach zealous reform- 
ers to attend to their own affairs, and leave those of the community 
to the laws, and such magistrates as they may select to enforce 
them. We are reminded of the dignified conduct of Peter Stuyve- 
sant, who, on something of a similar occasion, having cause to per- 
j|ceive that his good and trusty subjects were rather too much 
inclined to intermeddle with matters which did not concern them, 
| resolved to adopt some gentle method of correcting the evil. 
| He accordingly (says his grave and dignified historian) watched 
| his opportunity, and one evening when the enlightened mob was 
| gathered together, listening to a patriotic speech from an inspired 
| cobbler, the intrepid Péter all at once appeared among them, with a 
| countenance sufficient to petrify a mill-stone. The whole meeting 
| was thrown into consternation—the orator seemed to have received 
a paralytic stroke in the very middle of a sublime sentence, and stood 
aghast with open mouth and trembling knees, while the words 
horror! tyranny! liberty! rights! taxes! death! destruction! and 
| a deluge of other patriotic phrases, came roaring from his throat, 
| before he had power to close his lips. The shrewd Peter took no 
| notice of the skulking throng around him; but, advancing to the 
brawling bully-rufian, and drawing out a huge silver watch which 
might have served in times of yore as a town-clock, and which is 
still retained by his descendants as a family curiosity; requested 
the orator to mend it, and set it going. The orator humbly con- 
fessed it was utterly out of his power, as he was unacquainted with 
| the nature of its construction. ‘Nav, but,’ said Peter, ‘try your 
ingenuity, man; you see al the springs and wheels, and how easily 
the clumsiest hand may stop it, and pull it to pieces; and why 
should it not be equally easy to regulate as to stop it!” ~The orator 
declared that his trade was wholly ditlerent—that he was a poor 
cobbler, and had never meddled with a watch in his lite; that there 
|} were men skilled in the art, whose business it was to attend to those 
matters; but for his part, he should only mar the workmanship, 
and put the whole in confusion ‘Why, harkee, master of mine,’ 
cried Peter, turning suddenly upon him, with a countenance that 
almost petrified the patcher of shoes into a perfect lapstone—‘dost 
thou pretend to meddle with the movements of government; to 
regulate, and correct, and patch, and cobble a complicated machine, 
the principles of which are above thy comprehension, and its simplest 
operations too subtle for thy understanding ; when thou canst not 
correct a trifling error in a common piece of mechanism, the whole 
mystery of which is open to thy mspection ?—Henece with thee to | 
the leather and stone, which are emblems of thy head, cobble thy 
shoes, and contine thyself to the vocation for which heaven has fitted 
thee. But, elevating his voice until it made the weikin ring, ‘if 
ever I catch thee, or any of thy tribe, meddling again with atlairs of 
government, by St. Nicholas but I'll have every mother’s son of ye 
layed alive, and your hides stretched for drumheads, that ye may 
thenceforth make a noise to some purpose !’ 

* This threat, and the tremendous voice in which it was uttered, 
caused the whole multitude to quake with fear. The hair of the 
orator arose on his head like his own swine’s bristles, and not a 
knight of the thimble present but his heart died within him, and he 
felt as though he could have verily escaped through the eve of a 
needle.” 

A child has been killed—we might almost say murdered— 
carelessness of a driver, who in consequence of it has been arrested 





by the | 


It is to be expected that accidents of this nature will occasionally 


occur in a crowded city, and foot passengers are frequently censura 
ble for exposing themselves unnecessarily to danger. But im the 
present instance the cartman was driving furiously, at the rate of 
mother of the child witnessed the catas 


essness with which 





eight miles per hour. ‘T 
We have before 


hackney coachmen and 


trophe. noticed the utter reck! 


eartmen turn suddenly around corners 


by which the life and limbs of our citizens are every day placed in 


° 1 ard 


A curious specimen of small literary malice appears in the Boston 





continual demond has exhausted 


been partially injured by the 


It has been ascertained in London that the sale of publications 
generally doubles on the prosecution of the author. 

Messrs, Carey & Lea will publish, early in September, the Auto- 
biography of the author of Warerley, forming the third volume of 
the Cabinet Library, the popularity of which is already established 
by Lord Londonderry’s interesting volume on the Campaigns of 
Germany and France, and the admirable Journal of a Naturalist. 

We learn, says the Boston Patriot, that the sloop of war Peacock, 
now lying at the Navy-yard, is ordered to be fitted out immediately, 
destined probably for the East Indies, in consequence of the attack 
by the Malays upon the ship Friendship of Salem. 

The London Courier observes—“ War is unavoidable, if Russia 
and Prussia persist in opposing the enlightened views of more liberal 
cabinets.” 

We have before us the London “ Harmonican,” a monthly journal 
of music, for June. It is beautifully printed in the quarto form, and 
the music-type is executed almost as well as copper-plate. The re- 
putation of this work in musical matters, is widely extended. It is 
conducted with great ability, and will be perused with pleasure by 
our amateurs, Peabody and Co. are the agents for the work 

A wag in spe tking of the appointment of Mason to the secretary 
ship of Michigan, observed that there appears to be a great many 
anti is in that territory 

The National Gazette has copied the following opinion of the 
“Young Duke” from an English paper 

* This is one of the light agreeable novels that, independently of the 
amusements it offers, has a moral and useful tendency. It paints 
in lively colors the fashions, the follies, and the vices of the day: and 
the author has an intimate acquaintance with the manners of a 
wide range of society. ‘The tale is well told, the characters well 
drawn, and the progress of a young duke through the eventful 
career of youth, with every inducement to pursue the path of 
fashionable life heedlessly and extravagantly, is portrayed with 
reat force 

We close these scattered observations with a few lines just received, 
from James Nack, The reader will be deli hted with their pleasing 
sunplicity and tenderness. 

MIGNONNE, 
She calls me “father!” though my ear 
That thrilling name shall never hear 
Yet to my heart afleetion brings 
"The sound in sweet imaginings ; 
1 feel its gushiag music roll 
The stream of rapture on my soul; 
And when she starts to weleome me 
And when she totters to my knec 
And when she climbs it 
My bosom for her hi ling pl ut 
And when she nestling there 
And with her arme my heck entiwines 
And when her lips of roses seck 
Te press their sweetness on my cheek 


to embrace 





reclines 


\nd when upon my careful breast 


lull her to her cherub rest 
1 whisper, bending her above 
| kk ‘i thee with i ! the re h ve ’ 
The Dutel Miresid We are gratified to learn that this 


work has received the most substantial evidences of puble favor A 


" , and a fourth has 


recordingly been put to press We re by no means surprised at 
this, as the author is a writer of ereat power and humor, and will 
sustain an clesated station among the foremost of our « andulates for 
literary renow I he popularity of his productions, however, has 


frankness with which he « X presses his 


ypluiens ; Which, im our estimation, deserves any thing rather than 





American Traveller. We several years ago declined complying with 
the request of the conductor, to exchange; for which he amuses saya Hlad he possessed less independence and more policy, had 
himself with occasional bursts of spleen and endeavors to “cut us to Galtere dee prevatiing tastes of certain classes and denomina 
pieces with his keen conceit.” He asserts that the commendations " —_— rae — = - would, no doubt, have been far more widely 
stowed upon us by our cotemporaries are } ed. This is reurat But he ha pursued there urse, and although we 
equally con plunentary to us end to those whe praire us Notwith Ay Tegret imnuner Taree 1 careless m what he has 
standing, however, the heavy disadvantage of this Boston Travelier’s “THe, all taust, nevertheless, admire him as an author, and esteen 
disapprobation, we must still refuse to exchange It is really 1as a gentier ! the te arrival we perceive that the 
disyusting to see a public press perverted into an engine of privat: Dutehman’s Presid een announced for re-publication in 
resentment. We trequently smile at the facility with which we trace nil. A lite ' ' { Vn us a letter trom Edward 
the track of @ personal enemy by the hypercriticism.s and falsehoods ! B I whieh We are permutted to make the fol- 
that bubble up along the surface of the literary world, in the shay wing extract 
of abusive paragraphs. [tis like watching the nipple above the shark : I have re Ft ya the author of Pelham, “the Duted n'a 
as he cuts his way through the smooth water We seldom deem it f Ie SES  CROTITEN Tsent atte Mr. Colburn, with a 
. . ter of Pecouinner thon, and he ' lready acdvertoed! it for sale, 
worth while to reply to these attacks, and notice the present one not I hope it wi we wceeastul here as it deserve lam happy 
in anger There ie room eneugh in the world tor thee and me to coincide with you in admiring its merit 
But a friend has just laid the venomous paragraph on the table, and The opinion of Mr. Bulwer—himself one of the most deservedly 
we have looked at it as we should at a little snake m a tumbler popular novelists of the day—is ' euns Without its value 
But a truce to this worthy, He slips from our memory on the entrance The “ Lay of the Scottish | e.” by Me. Peuidine. wes ale 
of a messenger With a pacaet It proves tu bn Phe Tourst “or printed im Lomion, wit ttughly complimentary preface by the 
pocket manual for travellers on the Hudson river, the westerncanal, jate RoC. Dallas. I a mi the “ Backwoodsman,” a poem, now 
and stage road to Niagara falls ; comprising also the routes to Leba ut of print, Was tran ed into the French and German languages 
non, Ballston, and Saratoga: just pruuted, by Ludwig & Toletres The novel of “ Konin rhe ihe Wise, Was re-published in king 
It is a neat, and to a traveller on that part of the country, an alitvest land Neither of these works addressed themselves to the ferlings 
indispensable companion, which may be easily carried im the vest prejudices of these thorns ut, on the contrary, frequently ex 
pocket It should be s« oard the steamboats pressed sentnoents decidedly m collision with them, and conse 
In another column will be found an article upon the subject juently provohed the anger of several periodical 
of painting We must not neglect to remind the pubhe, that Mr. Bulwer's letter contain nother item, which we take leave 
the collection of our venerable countryman, Colonel ‘Trumbull, is) to transfer to our colurwns. It announces the fact, that a new nowel 
also still open for exhitition at the American Academy of the Fine | may shortly be expected from his pen 


Arts, im Chambers street, A visit uld not fail toaflord gratilica 





to all who have not yet examined this interesting gallery 
Mr. Barrett, formerly of the Bowery, has leased the Tremont 
theatre, Boston. He is highly appreciated in this city i 


Anastasius will be the next number of the Harpers’ select novels. 


This ably written and celebrated romance needs no comment I 


The title is not yet decided 





My novel is getting on rapidly 
ut the plot is from a very remarkable murder by a very remarkable 
wn, half a century In short, f the story of Rugene A 
erhaps the title will be the above name ‘ 


it will contain a fine portrait of the author, from a painting by 


whkersgul 





1W-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 






























paint-ed her; She’s love-ly, she’s di - vine; 


break -ing 


























ALICE 





But her heart it is o-ther’s, 











For the ont 





Gray! 


A BALLAD—COMPOSED BY MRS. P. MILLARD. 





GRAY! 

















She ne-ver can be mine: Vet loved I 











Se 


as man ne-ver loved, A love with-out de - 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Her dark brown hair is braided, 
O’er a brow of spotless white ; 
Her soft blue eye now languishes 

















my heart, my heart is break-ing For the love of 





A-lice 


Now flashes with delight; 
The hair is braided not for me, 

The eye is turn'd away, 
Yet my heart, my heart, i breaking 
_ For the love of Alice Gray! 








Gray! 
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i THIRD VEBSE. 
| 
|| ’ve sunk beneath the summer's sun, 

| And trembled in the blast; 

But my pilgrimage is nearly done, 

The weary conflict’s past; 

And when the green sod wraps my grave 
| May pity haply say, 

|“ Oh! his heart, his heart is broken 





- | For the love of Alice Gray !” 














ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
_ LINES, 


a beau, who had just deserted her. 
Anp is he gone? Is this the last 
Sad fond memorial of his love ? 
Is all his false tongue whispered past ? 
Can not e’en tears so melting, move ? 
Alas! that woman’s heart should ever 
Thus fondly, truly, vainly cling 
To one loved object, born to sever 
Hope from so fair, so pure a thing. 
Ah! could you, Marianne, forget 
You ever loved and loved in vain, 
You might find hearts more constant yet, 
And J awake to hope again. 


ON THE SAME OCCASION, 

Many a dartis sent by Cupid 

From lovely woman’s glancing eye, 
That vainly strikes a heart too stupid 

To feel a lover's ecstasy. 
Was this thy case, fair Marianne ? 

Dost thou a slighted passion smother ? 
Didst thou thus find one faithless man ? 

Forget him, sweet, and love another. 





THE CHANGE, 
When I wrote sonnets to thy brow, 
Thine eye was full and bright; 
Thy cheek was not, as it is now, 
So very, very white; 
Thy beauty then inspired the tale— 
But now, my love, thou’rt very pale. 
When first to thee | bent the knee, 
I'd no rheumatic pain; 
My curling locks then floated free— 
No lady thought me plain— 
But now, like Samson, | bewail 
My shaved head—and thou art pale. 
Six months ago, and thou, my dear, 
Couldst still enjoy a jig— 
Six months ago, and | het hair, 
But how | wear a wig— 
Six months ago—but cease the tale— 
I'm bald, and thou art very pale. 


_ ~- 


| 
pay to woman, 


POLITENKSS TO FEMALES, 
As there is nothing in which the good breeding 


of a company of gentlemen is more clearly evinced 


Upon a young lady's showing me a copy of verses from) than in a ready civility to the female sex, which 
should spring, as it were, from an impulse of na- 
| ture; so nothing can mark them as low and vulgar 
| more pointedly than a neglect of those observances 
| which the refined of all ages have been eager to 


i have frequently had occasion to 


| . . 
observe the rudeness of mixed companies of well- 


| dressed men to females; and have sometimes been 
| disgusted with seeing a lazy fellow, in the apparel 


=e ; 
| of a gentleman, lounging along the seats of the 
| theatre, with his hat drawn down over his eye- 


| brows, or perhaps sitting before ladies on the front 
seat, and disturbing them with low and frivolous 
conversation to some other of the same crew. 
| I undertook the other day to gallant several 
charming young girls across the river to Hoboken. 
|, On entering the boat we found no prospect of seats. 
Two long beaches were crowded with persons in 
| the dress of gentlemen, not one of whom made 
| any move; although three as pretty women, and as 
amiable too, as you could select from Broadway in 
| an afternoon of spring, were standing, and with the 
prospect of remaining in the same situation during 
the whole passage. Around were other gentlemen, 
on chairs, lounging in various attitudes, and Jean 


} arank Americanism) while one fellow had absolute- 
\\ly taken possession, not only of one chair for his 
body, but of an extra one upon which he coolly 
deposited his legs, and amused himself with looking 





under the bonnets of my fair companions, at the 
| same time whistling “ Yankee doodle.” Although 
| 1 am naturally of an extremely peaceful disposi 
| tion, T assure you my hand ached to try the strength 
of a horsewhip upon his shoulders. Equally 
| striking instances of coarseness, and bad educa- 


ing back (which last graceful habit, let me add, is)} 


observed on board any of the steam-boats, when | ‘‘’'Tis true, and, pity ‘tis, "tis true,” that they can- 


the passengers are rung toa meal. It is almost 
as much as one or two of us can do to protect our 
female friends from the outrages and depredations 
of the hungry surrounding savages. Dishes are 
cleared while we are in the act of reaching them— 
waiters commanded from our sides, by stentorian 
lungs from the other end of the table; so that the 
scene rather resembles a riot than a breakfast ; and 
should any lady by chance be left without a seat, 
she may pass fifty voracious dandies, with quizzing- 
glasses and little whalebone canes, before one will 
abandon the advantage of his physical superiority, 
and rise to give her his place. 
| This is an evil which calls loudly fora remedy, 
although I scarcely know how to set about it; for 
|\they who are sufficiently vulgar to commit these 
misdemeanors, are beyond the reach of ridicule or 
reproot. 
the rules of polite society as badly educated, | will 


I have spoken of these offenders against 


close these brief observations with the remark, that 
this species of rudeness is frequently found among 
the better classes, The poor, who have been de 
nied the advantages of learning, are frequently po- 
lite from their intrinsic kind and generous feelings, 
while the native bad heart and mean understand- 
ing betray themselves in these trifles, through all 
| the treasures of learning and the gloss of fashion. 


Selections from English periodicals, 


Tue rarr sex.—The census just taken for the 
borough of Liverpool, shows that our fair friends 
| are, at the present period, in a fearful majority 

They exceed the males by nearly twelve thousand ! 
|| The comfort and happiness of the males are, doubt- 


'|less, greatly increased by the overplus of the softer | 
| > . i | 
sex; but, when we view that overplus in its effects To whom all communications must be addressee 


Hon the comfort and the happiness of the ladies them- 


G. |\tion, as well as bad disposition, may be every day |/selves. we are filled with alarm for our fair friends. 


W 


not ad get husbands, unless the men,(some af whor 

jdeem one wife more than enough for one man 
should be compelled to support the surplus femaie 
| population. Were an immigration of males te 
| take place, what “marrying and giving in marriage’ 
there would be in Liverpool ! 


Simpecicity.—At the marriage of Monsieur 
jd’ Artois, the city of Paris agreed to distribute 
marriage portions. A smart little girl of sixteen, 
named Lise Noirin, having presented herself to in- 
scribe her name on the list, was asked who was 
her lover? “©,” said she, with great simplicity 
“I have no lover; I thought the city furnished 
jevery thing!” This being told to the count, 4 
'worthy husband was sought out for the girl, ane 
‘her marriage portion was doubled. 





THE ESCAPE OF LOVE. 
Love once dwelt in a palmy isle, 
His palace of the green leaves’ shade 
A chain of roses on his wings, 
His guardian, a dark-eyed maid. 


They lived in sweet companionship— 
Enough for him one smile so bright 
Enough for her to live for hum, 
To watch his chain and keep it bright. 


n 


But once, the nymph laid down to sleey 
Leaving her fragrant chain undone 

And Love awakened, while she slept 

Shook off his fetters, and was gone! 


An author, whose former works had been swenty 
years forgotten, having broken his literary silenc: 
iby an attack on Voltaire; the latter wrote to on 
lof bis friends, “ This man hath left the abode ol 


the dead to speak evil of the living.’ 
«9# 





| GRORGE P. MORRIS, PROPRIETO® 
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than one y* 


subscriptions received for a less term ¢ 


J. Seymour, printer, Jolin street 
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